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A Medical Careers Day Conference 


by EARL F. WOLFMAN, Jr. 


TUDENTs select vocational ca- 
S reers in various ways and at 
various times. Some make definite 
vocational judgments while in high 
school; others properly reserve the 
right to make such decisions until 
their college years. 

The decision to embark upon a 
medical career can only be clearly 
made after obtaining some insight 
into the educational background 
necessary, the economic resources 
required, and the vocational oppor- 
tunities available to those with a 
medical degree. 

Medical schools daily receive 
inquiries from prospective students 
seeking information regarding spe- 
cific educational preparation, ad- 
mission procedures, costs of a medi- 
cal education, and the opportunities 
available in medicine for those with 
interests in other than private med- 
ical practice. 

Such correspondence has shown 
that even today many misconcep- 
fions exist in the minds of under- 
graduate college students regarding 
a medical education. Still prevalent 
are the opinions that one must be a 
genius, a doctor’s son, or else have 
“influence” to be admitted into 
medical school. 

It was with recognition of the 
need to answer these questions for 
potential medical students that a 
Medical Careers Day Conference 
was held on November 30, 1960, at 
The University of Michigan Medical 


Eart F. WoxirMan, Jr., M.D., is 
Assistant Professor of Surgery and 
Assistant Dean, The University of 
Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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School. Furthermore, the confer- 
ence was designed to demonstrate 
the versatility of medicine, and to 
emphasize the increased number of 
opportunities and challenges 
available to today’s physicians. 
Students and their advisors from 
seven colleges in the state of Michi- 
gan were invited to attend the day- 
long program. Invitations were 
extended to all who might be poten- 
tially interested in a medical career, 
and previous registration into a for- 
mal pre-medical program was not a 
prerequisite. The conference be- 
gan with a welcoming address by 
William N. Hubbard, Jr., M.D., 
Dean of the Medical School. Fol- 
lowing this was a clinical confer- 
ence during which a patient with 
liver disease was shown. After 
presentation of the patient’s medi- 
cal history, physical examination, 
and laboratory determinations, a 
panel composed of the professors 
and chairmen of the departments of 
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Surgery, Medicine, Biological 
Chemistry, and Physiology dis- 
cussed the patient, her disease, and 
methods of treatment. 

During this discussion, emphasis 
was placed upon the necessary 
amalgamation of the basic and 
clinical sciences to resolve the pa- 
tient’s __ illness. Undergraduate 
courses such as physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics were also inte- 
grated in the clinical management 
of this patient. 

Later in the morning, a group 
composed of representatives of the 
Dean’s Office, the Medical School 
faculty, and the Admissions Com- 
mittee answered questions directed 
to them by the students. One hour 
was allotted for this portion of the 
program. So numerous were the 
questions asked of this panel that 
time did not permit all students 
desiring to participate to do so. 
Many basic inquiries were made, 
the answers to which are often pre- 
sumed by a medical school faculty 
to be common knowledge. Some 
of these were: 


1. Upon what criteria does the 
Admissions Committee select ap- 
plicants to be admitted to medical 
school? 


2. By what criteria should a pro- 
spective medical student select a 
medical school? 


3. Are there any plans for length- 
ening the medical curriculum and 
the time spent in medical school? 
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4. Should one spend three or 
four years in college before entering 
medical school? 


5. In what field 
should the 


major? 


6. What will be the needs for 
general practitioners in the future? 


of endeavor 
premedical student 


7. What are the approximate 
costs of a medical school education? 


8. Is financial assistance available 
to medical students from University 
sources? If so, how much? 


This question and answer period, 
in addition to providing information 
to the students, clearly demon- 
strated to the faculty the necessity 
of strengthening the channels of 
communication between them and 
these undergraduate students, if 
highly competent young people are 
to be attracted into the medical 
profession. 

An informal luncheon followed 
the panel discussion and was at- 
tended by University of Michigan 
medical students and _ faculty. 
Here, a continuation of the question 
and answer period occurred, with 
each student having an opportunity 
to obtain further information of 
importance to him. 

During the afternoon the visitors 
were taken on a tour of the Medical 
Center, the research laboratories, 
and given a demonstration of 


closed-circuit color television as a 
teaching adjunct in the medical 
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Each student visited three 


school. 
of the many laboratories available. 
In each of these laboratories, the 
responsible faculty investigator was 
present to describe the objectives, 


techniques, and scope of his 
project. All of the laboratory dem- 
onstrations were dynamic in na- 
ture. Specific research activities 
shown were: 


1. Radiation Therapy 


2. Radioisotope Laboratory 

3. Tissue Culture and Cancer 

4. Gynecologic Endocrinology 

5. Artificial Heart Pump and 
Kidney 

6. Gastrointestinal and Liver 
Physiology 

7. Experiments with Germ Free 
Animals 


8. Uterine Physiology 
9. Multiple Sclerosis Laboratory 


The day was concluded with an 
address by Dr. Albert C. Fursten- 
berg, Dean Emeritus of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School, 
who spoke on the topic, “Medicine 
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as a career.” In his talk, Dr. 
Furstenberg recalled to the students 
the rewards and excitement of med- 
icine as he had experienced them. 
He then emphasized the unlimited 
opportunities in teaching, research, 
and patient care available to the 
young men and women embarking 
upon a medical career today. 

This experience of opening the 
medical school to interested under- 
graduate college students for a day 
and placing the faculty at their dis- 
posal, appears to have been mutu- 
ally beneficial. Students who at- 
tended the conference have _in- 
dicated how stimulating and educa- 
tional this experience was. Fur- 
thermore, those of the Medical 
School faculty who participated 
were impressed with the insight, 
perspective, curiosity, and eager- 
ness of the young minds attending. 
So convinced is the faculty of the 
value of this program, that plans 
are currently underway to establish 
this career conference as an annual 
Medical School event. 








The Four Year 
(ollege Graduation eA¥Cyth 


by GEORGE D. DEMOS 


UST EVERYONE complete col- 

lege in precisely four years? 

It has been the observation of 
this counselor, after considerable 
contact with college and secondary 
school students, that sizable num- 
bers of them as well as some par- 
ents, employers, and teachers, hold 
the belief that it is paramount a 
student complete his college educa- 
tion in four years. It was the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine and, 
if warranted, to expose this idea as 
a myth that is not only antiquated, 


but deleterious to some students in 
college at present and many other 
potential college entrants. 

Two attitude scales were devised 
in an attempt to analyze the beliefs 
about the desirability of completing 
college work leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in four years and the intel- 
lectual characteristics of students in 
college. The method of successive 
intervals was the scaling technique 
utilized in developing the attitude 
scales. The scales used were as 
follows: 


Opinion Survey 


(Please check the statement that you most agree with) 


College Work Leading to the Bachelor’s Degree— 


I -——-l. 


It is both desirable and necessary for a student to complete his 


college education in four years. 


tion in four years. 
———3., 


2. It is generally desirable for a student to complete his college educa- 


It is neither desirable nor undesirable for a student to complete 


his college education in four years. 


| 
education in four years. 


— ' 


It is generally undesirable for a student to complete his college 


It is both undesirable and unnecessary for a student to complete 


his college education in four years. 


II ——1l. 
is undoubtedly dull. 


is probably dull. 
a 


——4, 
is probably bright. 


| 


is undoubtedly bright. 





GerorcE D. Demos is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Counseling and Education, 
San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, California. 
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A student that takes more than four years to get a college degree 
2. A student that takes more than four years to get a college degree 
A student that takes more than four years to get a college degree 
may be either dull or bright. 


A student that takes more than four years to get a college degree 


A student that takes more than four years to get a college degree 





The scales were administered to 
groups of 169 high school students, 
from grades 9 through 12, 86 em- 
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ployed adults who applied for en- 
trance into an evening adult high 
school, and to 125 college students 
of all class levels. 





TABLE 1 


Means of Groups Toward the Desir- 
ability of Completing Bachelor’s Degree 
in Four Years 








Number Mean 
High School Students 169 1.4 
Adult Students 86 2.4 
College Students 125 2.6 





TABLE 2 


Means of Groups Toward the Charac- 
teristics of Students and Length of Stay 








in College 
Number Mean 
High School Students 169 2.4 
Adult Students 86 2. 
College Students 125 2 ie 








Examination of the main scores 
of the three groups tested on the 
desirability of completing the Bach- 
elor’s Degree in four years indicate 
that the high school youngsters 
were closest to the attitude that it 
is both desirable and necessary for 
a student to complete his college 
education in four years. On the 
other hand, the adult education 
enrollees fell within the category 
expressing the belief that is is gen- 
erally desirable for a student to 
complete his college education in 
four years. Whereas, the college 
group felt, in more cases than not, 
that it is neither desirable nor un- 
desirable for a student to complete 
his college education in four years. 
A further breakdown of responses 
by class levels also indicated that 
upper division students were more 
likely to fall within the category, 
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#3 response, than were lower divi- 
sion students. 

Differences were also found to 
exist between the groups surveyed 
on the attitude scale dealing with 
the mental characteristics of stu- 
dents and length of stay in college. 
The college group was closest to 
the attitude that a student who 
takes more than four years to get 
a college degree may be either dull 
or bright. The high school students 
were found closer to response #2, 
i.e., a student who takes more than 
four years to get a college degree 
is probably dull, which one might 
anticipate, considering that this is 
generally the case in elementary 
and secondary school retentions 
with which they are most familiar. 

It is apparent from the findings 
then, that a sizable number of high 
school students have the notion 
that they must take four years, no 
more or no less, to secure a bach- 
elor’s degree. It seems likely that 
this stereotyped point of view might 
deter many students who could 
profit from college work but who 
would be unable to attend on a full- 
time basis for financial or motiva- 
tional reasons. Some of them might 
well be able to take a reduced class 
load and work either part or full 
time—conceivably taking as much 
as ten years to obtain a degree and 
eventual employment in their par- 
ticular field. Such a “delayed” 
schedule might be quite appro- 
priate for certain students with 
certain needs, interests, and re- 
sources. 

With the rising cost of college 
and the: attendant financial strain 
on many families, particularly at the 
lower socioeconomic levels, it is 
essential that able youngsters be 
encouraged to further their educa- 
tion even if an extended number of 
years is required. 





The gifted student who desires 
should be and can be provided op- 
portunities to complete work to- 
ward a college degree in much less 
time by taking heavy unit loads, 
and attending summer sessions. 
Some schools are now employing 
the trimester plan to reduce the 
traditional four years to little more 
than two years to obtain the bach- 
elor’s degree. This “speed-up” 
trend, especially for the gifted, is 
particularly heartening in view of 
the recent fears regarding lack of 
college classroom space for the 
hordes who will be applying for 
admission within the next decade or 
two. 

Some counselors have also real- 


istically recommended a “stretch- 
out” approach of semester unit loads 
of students of slightly below aver- 
age scholastic aptitudes, and dis- 
couraged the “{ want out in four 
years” attitude of some students. 
This extends the number of years 
in school but in many cases suc- 
ceeds in allowing the student to 
graduate. 

Thus, secondary school counse- 
lors can do much to dispel the 
“four year” notion and supplant it 
with a more flexible attitude toward 
the completion of college depending 
on the students’ needs, motivation, 
interests, finances, and other factors. 
There is absolutely nothing magical 
about finishing college in four years. 








NVGA President C. Winfield Scott is shown presenting the Meritorious 
Achievement Award to President C. C. Dunsmoor of the Westchester-Putnam- 
Rockland Personnel and Guidance Association in recognition of that organiza- 
tion’s outstanding achievement in vocational guidance at the 1961 APGA Con- 
vention in Denver. 
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Creative Thinking: 
A Factor in Sales Productivity 


by HAROLD R. WALLACE 


OES CREATIVE thinking con- 
tribute to high sales produc- 
tivity of department store sales- 
people? Do salespeople who pro- 
vide much customer service have 
more creative thinking ability than 
those who provide little customer 
service? These two related prob- 
lems provided the stimulus for the 
present investigation. 


Rationale 


Two tests of creative thinking 
were administered to a group of de- 
partment store salespeople for the 
purpose of answering the above 
questions. The rationale was as 
follows: 

1. If salespeople with high sales 
production records perform better 
on tests of creative thinking than 
those with low sales records, then 
creative thinking contributes to high 
sales productivity. 

2. If competent salespeople in 
departments which provide a large 
amount of customer service perform 
better on tests of creative thinking 
than those in departments where 
less customer service is needed, 
then the amount of creative think- 
ing required of salespeople varies 
with the amount of customer serv- 
ice required. 


Procedure 


Sixty-one salespeople were se- 
lected for testing. All had been 


Haroip R. WALLACE is on the fac- 
ulty in Retailing and Selling, the 
General College, at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
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employed by the cooperating de- 
partment store for at least three 
years, the mean of their experience 
being approximately 11 years. All 
of these women were over 30 years 
of age. 

The subjects were grouped ac- 
cording to sales productivity and 
according to the type of depart- 
ment in which they were employed. 
Those in the top and bottom thirds 
in sales productivity in their re- 
spective departments were classi- 
fied as high or low sales producers. 
The departmental classification was 
in terms of the amount of customer 
service involved. Departments in 
which the salesperson must help 
the customer a great deal were dis- 
tinguished from those where little 
customer service is needed to sell 
the merchandise. The high serv- 
ice departments, such as draperies 
and ladies dresses, were termed 
“creative” while the low service de- 
partments, such as candy and no- 
tions were designated as “non-crea- 
tive.” Thus, four groups were 
identified—high sales producers em- 
ployed in creative departments, low 
sales producers in creative depart- 
ments, high sales producers in non- 
creative departments, and low sales 
producers in non-creative depart- 
ments. 

The tests used in this study were 
developed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at the University 
of Minnesota under the direction of 
Professor E. Paul Torrance. They 
required the subjects to engage in 
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two kinds of mental activity, both 
of which are similar to the customer 
service activities of salespeople. 
The first, called the Test of Curi- 
osity, asked for lists of questions 
and hypotheses concerning the 
causes and consequences of the 
action shown in a picture. The 


second, called the Test of Imagina- 
tion, asked for clever, interesting, 
and unusual solutions to “brain- 
storming” problems such as how to 
improve a toy dog and how to use 
circles in sketching objects. Scor- 
ing was on the basis of quantity 
(ideational fluency) and quality 


FIGURE 1 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN TOTAL SCORES 
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FIGURE 2 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN TOTAL SCORES OF SUBJECTS 
IN CREATIVE AND NON-CREATIVE DEPARTMENTS 
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(flexibility and cleverness). The 
statistic test employed in analyzing 
these data was analysis of variance. 


. Findings 


A comparison of performance on 
both test instruments was made for 
each of the four groups under 
study. The mean scores of sales- 
persons employed in creative de- 
partments were found to be signifi- 
cantly higher than of those working 
in non-creative departments. Also, 
the mean scores of the subjects with 
high sales productivity were signifi- 
cantly higher than those classified 
as low sales producers. The per- 
formance of the group classified as 
low in both variables (customer 
service and sales production) was 
considerably lower than the other 
groups in measured creativity, 
while the group classified as high 
in both variables obtained the high- 
est mean scores. There was no 
significant interaction between the 
two variables and differences be- 
tween total mean scores were 
significant at the five per cent level 
on both tests. 

There is little doubt, therefore, 
that the modest purposes of this 
study were accomplished. It was 
shown that creative thinking ability 
is significantiy related to the sales 
productivity of department store 
salespeople. It was found, too, that 
salespeople in departments which 
provide a large amount of customer 
service are significantly more crea- 
tive than those in departments 
where the customers require rela- 
tively little help in making their 
purchases. 


Discussion 


As shown in Figures 1 and 2, low 
sales producers in the “non-crea- 
tive” departments were nearly all 
very low in creative thinking ability, 
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as shown by their performance on 
the tests. They should not be 
thought of as failures or misfits, 
however. These people were con- 
sidered successful and adequately 
productive by their supervisors and 
the training department, having 
been employed for at least three 
years. If they were very low in 
sales production or if they were 
obviously not suited to their jobs, 
their employment would have been 
terminated or they would have been 
transferred to more suitable em- 
ployment. 

Periodic interviews with the em- 
ployers make it possible for most 
of the employees of the cooperating 
store to eventually gravitate toward 
satisfactory job adjustment. This 
suggests the possibility of a kind of 
natural selection occurring here. 
That is, the people who prefer the 
less “creative” jobs, where little or 
no personal persuasive or imagina- 
tive effort is required in serving cus- 
tomers, are content in a candy or 
notions department, while they 
would be unhappy selling draper- 
ies or dresses. On the other hand, 
many of the women enjoy the per- 
sonal contact and challenge of help- 
ing each different customer with 
her buying problems. These more 
“creative” women would be un- 
happy in the more routine, clerical 
activities required in the “non-crea- 
tive” departments. 

The investigator overheard a 
group of these salespeople talking 
about their jobs, and observed that 
they expressed very strong prefer- 
ences about the kinds of customer 
relationships found in the various 
departments. So, perhaps the sub- 
jects of this study were ladies who 
had naturally grouped themselves 
into “creative” and “non-creative” 
departments according to their in- 
clinations and abilities to be “crea- 
tive.” 
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Also implied by the results of this 
study are possible applications of 
creativity tests in providing for bet- 
ter vocational adjustment and more 
efficient use of the abilities of work- 
ers. As continued research points 
the way, many kinds of workers 
may eventually take creativity tests 
which their employers can interpret 
in terms of the “creativity” require- 
ments of available jobs. For ex- 
ample, creativity tests could help 
personnel directors sift through job 
applications to find people who are 
more likely to be high sales pro- 
ducers. With some careful anal- 
ysis of the. customer service re- 
quirements in various departments 
salespeople could be placed in jobs 
consistent with their creative abili- 
ties. 

By applying this reasoning to 
other occupations it can be seen 
that jobs vary in the creativity re- 
quired, even though they may seem 
quite similar. As an illustration of 
this, consider the difference in the 
activities of a janitor in a large 


school who has many routine duties 
such as sweeping and cleaning. A 
similar job, perhaps in a small 
school where only one janitor is 
employed, may be more like the 
work of the typical “handyman.” 
This janitor may be required to 
spend much of his time in non- 
routine activities such as plumbing 
repairs, building a closet for the art 
teacher, or figuring out why the 
movie projector will not work. Ob- 
viously, a more “creative” individ- 
ual should be hired for the latter 
job. 

It has long been recognized that 
creative thinking ability contributes 
to success in a scientific discovery, 
invention, art, music, writing, and 
other related kinds of activities. 
Only recently, however, has atten- 
tion been given to the possible value 
of creativity in more commonplace 
occupations such as selling. Per- 
haps tests of creative thinking pro- 
vide another means of predicting 
job success—of helping people to 
find jobs which are suited to their 
abilities. 





Career Ginder Deuice Published 


The Career Finder is a sliderule type device for discovering one’s 
capabilities, potentialities, and limitations and the kind of work that 


requires the pattern of traits one possesses. 


It is intended for stu- 


dents, parents, job seekers, employers, or employees. 
The first part involves an analysis of qualifications; the second is 
a list of over 500 occupations classified according to 45 basic traits 


necessary for success. 
one hour. 


The average time for completion is about 


The device is based on studies begun in 1934 by Keith Van Allyn 
of 281,000 men and women employed in over 3,000 occupations. 
It was published in 1960 by Personnel Research, P. O. Box 38311, 


Los Angeles 38, California. 
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ACADEMIC INTERESTS 
and Associated Factors 


by ROSS W. MATTESON 


iB A SERIES of earlier studies of vided additional quantitative data. 

the academic interests of college It was hypothesized that: (1) 
freshmen, our focus was primarily differences in strength and type of 
on the relationship of these interests academic interest will differentiate 
to experiences [1,2]. Now, incon- among sub-groups classified ac- 
tinuing these studies, we are ex- cording to certain criteria, and (2) 
panding them to include alsoa con- academic interest patterns will 
sideration of broader patterns of as- differ for students of high vs. low 
sociated traits and background fac- academic (test) aptitude. 
tors. 

As with the initial phase of the Method and Results 
current study [3], indications of In analyzing the data for this 
academic interest were obtained — phase of the study, chi-square con- 
from the Activity Check List tingency tables were employed for 
(ACL). Background data for the viewing the association between 
300 entering freshmen used as_ the interest variable and such fac- 
subjects came from a Student In- tors as students’ age, sex, family, 
formation Blank (SIB) admin- socio-economic background, work 
istered at the same time. Orienta- experience, and two aspects of 
tion (placement) test scores pro- vocational choice development. 





TABLE 1 
Chi-square Values for Academic Interests and Selected Associated Factors 





Vocational Vocational 


Devel- Devel- 





Work opment opment 
Age Sex Family — Experience (No.) ( Time) 

Mechanical 9.22 5) .5/* 10.89 17.99F 18.90 10.61 
Computational 8.04 45 .96* 8.81 12.62 19.50 14.30 
Scientific T5308 14.91t 10.41 8.58 11.63 10.58 
Communicative 13.59f TOF 4.34 9.06 13.52 12.02 
Aesthetic 5.54 49 .27* 5.29 10.70 47.41 17.08 
Recreational £97 6.86 11 27 3.48 7.66 7.99 
Societal 9.65 13.64t 1.87 21 .97f 13.74 10.14 
Political 3.82 5.68 1.29 6.07 12.48 11.05 
Clerical 11.87 4.58 3.49 11.59 11.09 13.03 
Pers. Rel. 6.15 4 Va 12.30 3.21 10.77 5.82 


Ross W. Matreson is Professor of 





Counseling, Counseling Center, Michi- * Significant at 0.001 level. 
gan State University, East Lansing, t Significant at 0.05 level. 
Michigan. t Significant at 0.01 level 
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Background Factors. Of the 
sixty chi-square calculations, only 
nine were found to be significant at 
the 0.05 or higher level. As shown 
in TABLE 1, the chi-squares for sex 
and mechanical interest, sex and 
computational interest, sex and 
aesthetic interest, and sex and per- 
sonal-relationships interest were 
significant at the 0.001 level. 

Significant at the 0.01 level were 
chi-squares for sex and _ scientific 
interest, sex and societal interest, 
and work experience and societal 
interest. At the 0.05 level of sig- 
nificance were chi-squares for age 
and communicative interest and for 
work experience and mechanical in- 
terest. 

Further analysis of the data 
pointed to tendencies for the male 
freshmen to show _ significantly 
greater interest in the mechanical, 
computational, and scientific areas, 
and for females to show signifi- 
cantly greater interest in the 
aesthetic, personal _ relationships, 
and societal categories. None of 
these observations is startling and 
in view of the differences, separate 
norm tables for men and women 
have now been worked out for the 
ACL. 

With respect to work experience, 
significantly fewer of the students 
with extensive part-time or full- 
time work experience indicated 
strong societal interests. On the 
other hand, extensive work experi- 
ence was associated with high or 
high-average mechanical interests. 
As to age vs. academic interests, 
the only chi-square of significance 
suggested that students either 
younger or older than the average 
age of entering freshmen were more 
likely, to show strong communica- 
tive interests. 

Neither family background, 
number of previous vocational de- 
cisions, nor time of making present 
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choice seemed to bear any signi- 
ficant relationship to academic in- 
terests, in the context of this study. 

For certain other categories of 
background information simple per- 
centage calculations were made. 
As to marital status, there was but 
one area in which as many as 75% 
of a sub-group registered high or 
high-average interest scores: 80% 
of married students showed high or 
high-average clerical interest, com- 
pared to 49% of single students 
(but only ten of the total 300 
students were married). 

There was a pronounced tend- 
ency for these freshmen to show 
academic interest patterns consist- 
ent with their expressed “best liked 
high school subjects.” Eighty per 
cent of those listing English as 
their best liked subject had high or 
high-average scores in the com- 
municative interest category; 83% 
of those favoring mathematics had 
high mechanical interest scores and 
87% had high computational 
interest scores; 75% of those favor- 
ing science in high school regis- 
tered pronounced scientific interest 
on the ACL. 

At the other extreme, 81% of 
students indicating English as 
their least liked subject had high or 
high average scores in the mechani- 
cal and in the scientific areas of the 
interest test. 

The SIB provided for a compari- 
son of actual current vocational 
goals with “ideal” or “if possible” 
goals. For the majority of students 
there was no discrepancy shown 
for the two types of goals; that is, 
ideal goals coincided with actual. 
Those who did claim an ideal goal 
differing from their actual (or cur- 
rent) goal, tended to show less in- 
terest strength than the others in 
the mechanical, computational, and 
scientific areas and relatively more 
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interest strength in the communi- 
cative, aesthetic, political, and per- 
sonal relationship areas. Perhaps 
we are differentiating here the 
dreamer from the practical person 
(or the idealist from the realist?). 
Some intriguing hypotheses are 
suggested. 

When students were asked to in- 
dicate their interests in terms of 
preferences, given key descriptive 
words corresponding to the ten 
categories of the ACL, it was 
found that the area preferences cor- 
responded quite closely to the meas- 
ured interests for most categories. 
Of those indicating first preferences 
in one of the following areas— 
mechanical, computational, scien- 
tific, communicative, aesthetic, or 
clerical—there were in each case 
over 75% with high or high 
average interest scores recorded for 
the corresponding category of the 
ACL. 

Academic Aptitude. In relating 
academic interests to certain kinds 
of academic aptitude, as indicated 
by scores on freshman orientation 
tests, high and low test groups 
(above average vs. below average) 
were compared. The proportions 
with above average interest scores 
in each category were determined 
for each group. The most charac- 
teristic interests associated with 
high scores on the various tests 
were as follows: 


CQT Verbal score—communicative 
interest 

CQT Information score—scientific 
interest 

CQT Numerical score—computa- 
tional interest 

CQT Total score—scientific interest 

MSU Reading score—communica- 
tive interest 

MSU English score—none 

MSU Arithmetic score—computa- 
tional interest 
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The type of interest most charac- 
teristic of poor performance on the 
academic aptitude tests was clerical. 
In every one of the tests and sub- 
tests of the orientation battery, low 
test scores were associated with a 
preponderance of clerical interest. 


Summary Statements 


This second phase of the cur- 
rent series of experience-interest 
studies has attempted to relate aca- 
demic interests to certain back- 
ground factors and to academic 
aptitude test scores. 

Our hypothesis regarding the 
relationship of academic interest 
patterns to the various background 
factors was confirmed only to a 
limited extent. Only nine of 60 
chi-squares proved to be significant 
and six of the nine pertained to sex 
differences. 

The hypothesis that academic 
interest patterns will differ for 
students ‘of high vs. low academic 
(test) aptitude was supported in 
that high individual test scores were 
associated with high scores in the 
analogous categories of interest. 
However, the most noteworthy 
characteristic of low ability stu- 
dents, in this respect, was the uni- 
form tendency for those with the 
lower academic aptitude test scores 
to show greater interest in the cleri- 
cal area. 

Additional observations are re- 
corded regarding “best liked” and 
“Jeast liked” high school subjects, 
students’ vocational goals, and self- 
ratings of academic interests. 
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Nquandering Creative Talent 


by DAVID D. KOMISAR 








— 


ASTE, by any name, in any 

\ \ endeavor, is indefensible. 

The United States can no longer af- 

ford it. This applies, among other 

things to the use of human talent 

and to personnel methods we em- 
ploy in vocational guidance. 

Just a few years ago, Donald E. 
Super, in an address at the annual 
convention of the guidance and per- 
sonnel associations described the 
differences he had found between 
the central philosophy of guidance 
work in several other countries, in- 
cluding France and Israel, and our 
own country. 

His main theme was that our own 
vocational guidance workers were 
more “client oriented” in their ap- 
proach. We were trying to help 
each person select a career in line 
with his individual interests and ap- 
titudes. 

By contrast, the pressing needs of 
the state were kept in constant 
focus by the counselors in other 
countries. Keep in mind that Dr. 
Super was talking only of the “dem- 
ocratic,” not authoritarian nations. 

In America the special demands 
for engineers, physicists, mathema- 
ticians and for other scarce talent 
have at times greatly influenced the 
actual functioning of our own coun- 
selors, despite their philosophy of 
individual choice. Sometimes these 
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practical needs are consciously and 
actively injected into the guidance 
process. And we have had national 
and local groups which continue to 
gently push students and counselors 
to consider especially “worthy” ca- 
reer opportunities. In general, 
however, most counselors seem to 
support gladly the guidance philos- 
ophy that places the main emphasis 
of career selection on meeting the 
needs of the individual. 

It is time for an honest appraisal 
of this approach. France and Israel 
had, according to Super, important 
needs dictating their own — ap- 
proaches. France had just emerged 
from the devastation .of World War 
II and Israel had the unique de- 
mands of a new, rapidly growing 
nation. Can we truly say that our 
own needs today—although differ- 
ent—are less pressing, less crucial? 

After Sputnik I there was a sud- 
den surge of concern about our 
educational system. In the main, 
the critical comments centered on 
the quality of our schools, particu- 
larly on the curriculum, and on the 
encouragement of qualified stu- 
dents to do better. “Béefing up” 
course offerings became the vogue. 
Taking steps to provide a decent 
education for all who are capable is 
certainly a vital beginning in any 
program designed to meet national 
needs. 

Recommendations along these 
lines have been well presented by 
many professionals and non-profes- 
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sionals in the last few years. Less 
attention has been paid, however, 
to the eventual use of the talents 
produced by this educational proc- 
ess. National Defense Education 
Guidance Institutes and similar ef- 
forts to improve guidance practices 
to meet national needs have, in 
general, stressed methodology and 
the discovery and nourishment of 
talent. Again, there has been little 
attention to the use (or misuse) of 
talent, once developed. 

We need not list chapter and 
verse of our techniques and instru- 
ments to point up the preoccupa- 
tion with the “needs of the client.” 
This orientation is far more com- 
patible with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our national spirit than an 
orientation heavily weighted on the 
side of the “needs of the state.” 

However, present conditions and 
anticipated future challenges force 
us to take a serious look at the sit- 
uation. In an emergency—and I 
believe we face one—what we 
would like to do may have to be 
modified by what we must do. 

An advertising executive, in a re- 
cent book, urges a more intensified 
effort to create interest in products, 
particularly where the products do 
not differ from those of competitors. 
As outlined, the creative talent in 
the agencies should be focused, 
even more than at present, on the 
creation of public demand or public 
preference by the use of catch 
slogans implying special qualities 
that do not exist. The question to 
be raised here is how much “crea- 
tive talent” can we spare for this 
kind of purpose? 

The prospering drug companies 
have spent great sums to put out 
products similar to those of their 
competitors whenever the com- 
petitors produced an item that was 
successful. This is true for pain 
killers, weight reducers, anti-biotics, 
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and many more. One could ques- 
tion the vast expenditure of time, 
money, and energy in promoting an 
array of products, essentially the 
same. 

Our own concern in these matters 
again centers on the use of talent. 
Particularly questionable is the em- 
ployment of scientists to find ways 
of changing the formulae of com- 
petitors’ products ever so slightly, 
so as to produce the same general 
effects, but still create enough of a 
difference to get by the patent laws. 
Can the nation spare scientists for 
this type of work? 

Can we afford all of the engi- 
neers and the scientists now used to 
“improve” fairly adequate products 
such as washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and stoves? This does 
not refer to those genuinely in- 
volved in making — substantial 
changes in products or in the dis- 
covery of new methods—although 
the emergency period of World 
War II showed that we could live 
without this type of “inventive” 
work when the national need dic- 
tated. Minor alterations, some of 
dubious value, are constantly being 
made in all household appliances. 
These changes can hardly be classi- 
fied as inventive. Can we afford 
this use of talent? 

It may be pointed out that many 
companies support basic research 
as part of their general programs. 
How much “basic research” is really 
basic and what specific fields can 
now afford it? 

Irrationality in the employment 
of one form of creative talent is 
illustrated by prevailing teacher 
shortages in the nation’s schools. 
How do we interest young people, 
possessing the appropriate capaci- 
ties, to enter the teaching profes- 
sion? How can educational institu- 
tions meet the economic competi- 
tion of business and industry as well 











as the appeal of other professional 
fields? 

The current “answers” seem to 
be along the lines of propagandiz- 
ing the values of teaching as a pro- 
fession and increasing efforts to 
raise the financial rewards in teach- 
ing. At this moment Congress is 
considering educational measures 
that would aid in meeting the eco- 
nomic part of this problem, but we 
know that licking the teacher short- 
age problem will be a long and dif- 
ficult battle. 

This is but one of many such 
wastes. There are other types of 
creative talent, besides that re- 
quired in teaching, that should be 
exposed to the same searching in- 
quiry, and, if necessary, a sustained, 
coordinated effort should be made 
to establish priorities for talent 
along lines that are in the national 
interest. 

It is recommended that the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: 


1. A study commission, consist- 
ing of representatives from the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department 
of Health Education and Welfare, 
the Department of Defense and the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, review the current em- 
ployment of the leading graduates 
of selected colleges and universities. 
Advisors in the particular college 
departments could list those men 
and women who, in their opinion, 
showed the most promise for crea- 
tive, significant work. A follow-up 
of those listed might throw light on 
some of the questions raised in this 
paper. 


2. The same or a similar com- 
mission could sample the business 
and industrial groups employing 
“scarce” talent—perhaps, as a start, 
those who employ physicists, chem- 
ists, and mathematicians—to see 
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what activities occupy the time of 
these men. 

3. They could also conduct per- 
sonal interviews with a_ selected 
sampling of outstanding young men 
and women who have chosen ca- 
reers in the above fields in order to 
gain their impressions as to the in- 
fluences governing their employ- 
ment choices. 

From the findings of the above 
studies it may be possible to con- 
struct a realistic, effective program 
that would promote the channeling 
of necessary talent into activities 
that are really vital to the national 
interest. 

These suggestions may well pro- 
voke fears of “undemocratic meth- 
ods” or undue interference of the 
government in the private lives of 


citizens. These are not unreason- 
able fears: they should make us 
cautious, but not immobile. _ If, 


for example, the findings of the 
study group would point to such 
action as the raising of salaries for 
basic research in fields of great con- 
cern to the nation or for subsidizing 
the upgrading of diplomats, writers, 
artists, etc. doing work of national 
urgency, it would not be in viola- 
tion of democratic principles or our 
economic and political systems to 
implement such a program. 

There has been considerable 
agreement throughout the country 
that we can no longer afford to 
waste talent by discriminating 
against Negroes, and women, or by 
allowing capable youngsters from 
lower socio-economic groups to pre- 
maturely drop out of school. It is 
now high time that we give equal 
attention to the waste of the tal- 
ented men and women who do com- 
plete their training, who do grad- 
uate, but who are employed in ways 
that make little contribution to the 
nation’s survival. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, by E. G. 
Williamson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 
474 pp. $7.50. 


Herein are presented some foundations, techniques, and processes of student 
personnel services in higher education. Part I describes the campus program 
of services, the structure, organization, and administration of the program. 
Part II discusses disciplinary, judiciary, and counseling functions, and consul- 
tation to student organizations. Part III consists of six chapters dealing with 
new services and policies such as maintaining students academic freedoms, 
balancing rights and responsibilities, and the extracurriculum as higher educa- 
tion. 
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Personality and Adjustment, by Henry Clay Smith. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 617 pp. $6.95. 


This summary of the theories, methods, and research of psychologists is pre- 
sented on the basis of personality as a science. The’ goals, theories, and methods 
are introduced and then applied to the understanding of personality traits, to 
the structure of personality as a whole, and to the interaction of structure and 
environment. The book is intended for college courses in psychology of per- 
sonality, the psychology of adjustment, and mental hygiene. One of the 16 
chapters discusses occupational adjustment. 
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How to Prepare for High School Entrance Examinations, by Max Peters, 
Jerome Shostak, Jerome Coleman, and Daniel Gunsher. Great Neck, 
N. Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1961. 512 pp. $2.98 paper, 
$4.95 cloth. 


This is a review book of all elementary school subjects for 6th, 7th, and 8th 
graders seeking admission or scholarships at private preparatory schools, reli- 
giously affiliated, or other special high eal. It is a reference and review 
course for basic factual knowledge, including rules, diagnostic tests, summaries 
of subject matter, glossaries of basic terms, study suggestions, and exercises, as 
well as a model Catholic high school entrance examination and a model of a 
private secondary school exam. 
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Guiding Superior and Talented High School Students, by Frank S. 
Endicott. 583 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois: North Central 
Association, 1961. 84 pp. Paperbound. 

Published for the Superior and Talented Student Project of the North Central 
Association, this report provides recommendations on guidance of superior stu- 
dents. Chapters cover the counselor, problems and needs of superior and 
talented students, helping superior students through guidance services, pro- 
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cedures relating to the motivation of superior high school students, the coun- 
selor’s relationship to teachers and parents, developing relationships in the 
community, recommendations, and evaluative criteria. 
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Fitting Yourself for Business (Fourth Edition), by Elizabeth Gregg Mac 


Gibbon. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 403 pp. 
$5.: 


In this book beginners in business are told about: planning your career, ca- 
reers in business, jobs for beginners, business skills and abilities, sources of jobs, 
job interviews, application letters, making good on the job, getting along with 
others, attitudes in business, dress and grooming, advancement, managing your 
income, personality in business, and successful living. 
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Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology and Education (Second 
Edition) by Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. 602 pp. $7.25. 


Directed at those who use tests in guidance or education, this book covers 
principles of reliability, validity, norms, test use, and interpretation. Changes 
from the 1955 edition include material on new tests, research, references, and 
sources of information, the authors’ 10,000 Careers study, school testing 
programs, national testing programs, and tests in educational and vocational 





guidance. 


Specific chapters deal with such topics as: 
ing and Reporting, and Tests in the Selection of Personnel. 


Projective Tests, Mark- 
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EWLY elected Trustee Robert 
N N. Walker is Director of 
Child Study and Guidance, Akron, 
Ohio, Public Schools. This as- 
signment covers psychological, 
counseling, visiting teacher, and 
testing responsibilities. 

He received 
the Bachelors’ 
degree at the 
University of 
Toledo, the 
Masters de- 
gree at the 
Ohio State 
University, and 
is working 
toward the 
Doctorate at 
Western Reserve University. 

After a couple teaching assign- 
ments around Toledo he taught in 
a Medical Department Technical 
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School during World War II. After 
the war he held a succession of 
school psychologist and guidance 
jobs leading to eventual arrival in 
Akron eight years ago. 

He helped organize the Kent 
Area Guidance Council, a large 
counselor group centering around 
Kent State University, and served 
as president of the Ohio Council of 
APGA, and provided several years 
of leadership in the local NVGA 
branch, the Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association which was 
awarded the first NVGA branch 
Meritorious Achievement Award. 

Mr. Walker is a member of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, N.C.M.E., 
and is chairman of the local United 
Cerebral Palsy organization. 

Hobbies include gardening, 
camping, and child raising. 
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Job Placement} | 


of the Handicapped 


by BERNARD ROSENBERG 


Ne ONE YET seems to have dis- 
covered an easy way to han- 
dle job placement of the handi- 
capped. Prospects for doing so are 
not good. 

This matter is one of the most 
important responsibilities of voca- 
tionally oriented rehabilitation cen- 
ters and they have been working on 
it for years. Placement encom- 
passes all of the various professional 
services required by a handicapped 
client to achieve independent living. 

In evaluating these efforts one 
might ask: after a client is accepted 
for a comprehensive rehabilitation 
program in a vocationally oriented 
center, has he been helped med- 
ically, psychologically, socially, and 
vocationally if he still fails to utilize 
these services in a job situation? 

A client’s ability to be employed 
in industry under realistic condi- 
tions is an indirect reflection on the 
services rendered by all professional 
team members. 

Does a client utilize in a working 
situation the hand or leg prosthesis 
given him? Can he independently 
get to and from work? Has he 
adjusted emotionally to the social 
environment and relationships with 
non-handicapped fellow employees? 
Has he used the trade training skills 
in a working situation? These are 
important questions that the reha- 
bilitation team composed of the 
doctor, physical and occupational 
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therapist, psychologist, social 
worker, trade instructor, and reha- 
bilitation counselor should be ask- 
ing themselves. 

When a client completes the 
medical, psychological, social, and 
vocational services at a rehabilita- 
tion center, the entire program col- 
lapses—as far as the client is con- 
cerned once he is sent home to 
await placement services at another 
agency. When he remains inactive 
at home for an extended period un- 
til placed, his acquired skills from 
the trade training program are 
likely to be diminished. Hostility 
and antagonism toward the reha- 
bilitation center may develop. 
Moreover, this hostility may be 
transferred to all individuals who 
come in contact with him; he may 
begin to mistrust people. 

The client may, with some justi- 
fication, feel that the center has let 
him down. Though the center may 
try to foster independence for cli- 
ents, many are unable to seek jobs 
or community resources on their 
own because of fearfulness and in- 
security. They often maintain this 
extreme dependency until placed on 
a job where confidence and security 
are gradually developed. 

Though everyone recognizes the 
significance of job placement, few 
rehabilitation centers have estab- 
lished placement services as part of 
their programs. Rehabilitation cen- 
ters have been remiss in hiring 
placement counselors, probably be- 
cause they have considered job 
placement a function of the local 
State Employment Service and 
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other community facilities. And in 
some agencies, job placement has 
been considered a secondary tunc- 
tion of the rehabilitation counselor 
who has many other professional 
duties. 

In some cases, a rehabilitation 
counselor may feel insecure and 
inadequate in working with a client 
on a selective job placement basis, 
for he has had limited educational 
and practical experience in basic 
placement techniques. Despite the 
professed importance of placement, 
there are many misconceptions 
about the entire subject. There- 
fore, the counselor sometimes trans- 
fers these placement responsibili- 
ties to other community placement 
agencies without recognizing his 
own commitment. 

Once a client is ready for selec- 
tive placement, the rehabilitation 
counselor is likely to refer him to 
either the state or private employ- 
ment agency and close the case as 
“rehabilitated.” This places heavy 
burdens on the State Employment 
Service, which must obtain exten- 
sive information from the referral 
agency and gain rapport with the 
client before it can even begin its 
work. 

The value of the extensive place- 
ment services of the State Employ- 
ment Service should not be mini- 
mized; but there is a constant need 
for rehabilitation centers to be in- 
volved in the placement of the 
handicapped client who is served 
by them. 

One comprehensive rehabilitation 
center, the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, early recognized 
the need for placement services 
for the handicapped and started to 
develop such a program in 1917. 
At that time the Institute had a 
team of placement specialists who 
devoted full time to getting jobs for 
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the handicapped. At present, 
placement is an established part of 
the Institute’s Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service is responsible for the cli- 
ent’s vocational evaluation through 
the work sample approach, counsel- 
ing, trade and business training. If 
a client enters a trade training pro- 
gram, the Institute accepts responsi- 
bility for placing him in industry 
after completion of a program. A 
case is not closed until he is placed 
on a job in competitive industry 
and has satisfactorily adjusted to 
work. The placement counselor 
maintains close contact with the 
client while on the job and handles 
specific problems which may occur. 

At the Institute the placement 
counselor devotes over half of his 
time to selective placement activi- 
ties. In selective placement the ba- 
sic principle is matching the physi- 
cal demands of the job against 
the physical capacities of the indi- 
vidual. The placement counselor 
must know the client as an indi- 
vidual with physical, emotional, 
psychological, and social com- 
ponents, since there are important 
concomitants of satisfactory work 
adjustment. 

Through constant field visits to 
employers, the placement counselor 
develops job openings for the 
handicapped. He uses other place- 
ment techniques, such as telephone 
solicitations, mail promotions, news- 
paper want ads, and trade journal 
advertisement. However, the most 
fruitful placement technique has 
been personal contacts with em- 
ployers through field visits. 

In conclusion, it seems that there 
is a need across the country for ex- 
panded job placement of the handi- 
capped provided by rehabilitation 
centers. Placement is an integral 
part of the total rehabilitation proc- 
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ess and should be considered a 
necessary service. 

The experiences of the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled in 
this service, indicates that a close 
relationship with many employers, 
based on extensive placement ef- 
forts and contacts made by its staff 
of counselors, is at least one way to 
approach this difficult job. 
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President C. Winfield Scott is pictured at the Denver Convention bestowing 
the NVGA Citation of Meritorious Service upon Margaret E. Bennett “for 
outstanding achievement and leadership in vocational guidance in recognition 
of her contribution to the vocational guidance movement and to the cause of 
democratic education in the United States of America.” . 
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Message from the 






NVGA began a new year of service—its forty- 
ninth—on the day Major Yuri Gagarin was acclaimed 
in Moscow for his earth-circling flight and just 
a few days before Commander Alan Shepard became 
the first American to enter outer space. This 
coincidence of dates is very fitting and may even 
be regarded as a symbol, since the coming of the 
space age has great significance for vocational 
guidance. 

The one statement it seems safe to make about 
the space age is that it will be a period of rapid 
change—of unprecedented technological develop— 
ments, leading to the emergence of new occupa— 
tions, the decline of others, and pronounced 
changes in educational and training requirements 
in many fields. Besides these shifts in occupa— 
tional requirements, the 1960's will see an enor- 
mous increase in the 
number of young people 
entering the labor mar— 
ket and a variety of 
other political, social, 
and economic changes 
which will further com— 
plicate the process of 
occupational choice and 
development. Counselors 
who can aid in this 
process will be ina 
most strategic position. 
By helping boys and 
girls select and prepare 
for occupations where 
they can realize their 
full potential, we can 
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contribute to the life adjustment of millions of 
young people and also to the welfare and defense 
of our country. 

Where does NVGA fit into all this? We are 
called on, I think, for energetic leadership in 
revitalizing vocational guidance for the space 
age. Fortunately, we should be in a good position 
to give such leadership. We have passed a new 
milestone in membership. There are now more than 
8,000 of us, "all interested in the role of work 
in the life of man"—as Win Scott put it, in 
reviewing the impressive (my adjective, not his!) 
progress made by NVGA last year under his direc-— 
tion. 

One of our important accomplishments last year 
was a series of meetings in many parts of the 
country, aimed at stimulating nationwide thinking 
about the future of our organization and how it 
can better serve its members and the entire 
counseling profession. The ideas which came out 
of these meetings are summarized in Bill Cottle's 
article "Whither NVGA?," elsewhere in this maga-— 
zine. As this points out, NVGA has both problems 
and strengths— as well as challenging opportuni- 
ties for service in this critical decade. Thanks 
are due from all of us to Win and Bill for 
developing this program of meetings, to the many 
NVGA members who participated in them, and to the 
following individuals who organized the meetings 
and prepared the reports summarized in Bill's 
article: 


Roy Anderson 
Duane Andrews 
Percy Bell 
Margaret Bennett 
Harry Brobst 
Stanley Caplan 
Emily Chervenik 
Glenn Cole 
Harold Cottingham 
Charles Dolan 
Willis Dugan 
Gertrude Forrester 
Margaret Gilkey 
Oscar Gjernes 


William Knight 
Regis Leonard 
Newton Leonard 
Carrie Losi 

Ray McCoy 
Robert Miller 
Merritt Oelke 
Robert O’Hara 
Ruth Pennell 


Paul Polmantier 


Harold Reed 
Herman Schubert 
Burt Thelander 
William Wesley 


What steps should we take to implement the 
Suggestions made at these meetings? This was a 
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question to which your Board of Trustees gave much 
thought in Denver. One decision was to set up a 
Commission on Structure and Membership to work 

out detailed plans for action. Win Scott has 
agreed to serve as Chairman of this Commission, 
and will report later in the year on the results 
of their deliberations. If any of you have 
problems or suggestions you would like the Com— 
mission to consider, he will be very glad to hear 
from you. 

We are also moving ahead on a number of other 
fronts. Plans for the Convention in Chicago next 
spring are progressing rapidly, under leadership 
of Marvin Burack, the Program Chairman. Any 
persons or group with program ideas they would 
like to develop and carry through should com— 
municate directly with Marvin. At the same time, 
we are actively engaged in planning for our 50th 
Anniversary celebration in 1963; you will hear 
more about that in the fall. 

We have also arranged for smooth transitions 
in leadership in two other important activities. 
Beginning with the next issue of the Quarterly, 
Marty Hamburger will succeed Del Byrn as Editor. 
I know all NVGA members will join me in wishing 
Marty all success and in expressing our deep 
appreciation to Del for his 6 years of outstanding 
service as Editor. In addition, Ward Leis will 
shortly replace Dick Rundquist as Chairman of the 
Guidance Information Review Service. Here again, 
our good wishes and cooperation are due to Ward 
and our heartfelt thanks to Dick for his hard and 
valuable work. 

Other areas in which NVGA hopes to move ahead 
this year—and thus to strengthen not only NVGA 
but vocational guidance in general— include ‘the 
preparation of additional standards for occupa-— 
tional literature and cooperation with our brother 
organization, ACES, in working toward new stand- 
ards for counselor training in the field of oc-— 
cupational information. We would welcome sugges— 
tions from any of you with respect to our activi- 
ties in these areas or other problems you would 
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like your officers to work on. 

The story is told that a friend once com— 
mented to William Dean Howells, regarding another 
author of the day, that his laurels were fading. 
"Yes," replied Mr. Howells, "he has been resting 
on them." May that never be said of us! 


Sincerely, 


BBRBRBRBRBBRBRBBRBBBRBRBBRBBRLBRBBBRBLBBBBBRBBBRBRBBRBRBH 


Meet NVGA Trustee 


FINE 


SCLEBCBCCBELELLELELCCBEBECGELLELE LECCBCBELLELEELBCCBCBCCBEESE 


— A. Fine has been ap- 
pointed Trustee to fill the va- 
cancy created by the election of 
Harold C. Cottingham as President- 
elect. 

Long identi- 
fied with the 
United States 
Employm e nt 
Service where 
he spent 21 
years, the last 
11 as Job Clas- 
sification Advi- 
ser, Mr. Fine is 
now _ Director 
of Rehabilita- 
tion-Research at St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

Recently he has been on leave 
while completing work for the doc- 
torate at George Washington Uni- 
versity. His dissertation will be 
concerned with test rationales—The 
Use of Job Analysis in Selection of 
Predictors. This study, he ex- 
plains, is made possible by a grant 
from his wife and children. 

He received the B.S.S. in 1936 
and the M.S.E. from City College 
New York in 1941. In 1959 he re- 
ceived the APGA Award for Out- 
standing Research. 
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Mr. Fine has served as instructor 
in counseling and guidance at 
George Washington University and 
lecturer in NDEA Guidance Insti- 
tutes at Purdue University, Ball 
State Teachers College, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Michigan 
State University, and Temple Uni- 
versity. In addition, he has served 
as personnel consultant to industry. 

He is a professional member of 
NVGA and has served as chairman 
of the APGA Committee on Publi- 
cation Standards which has issued 
“Standards for Preparation of In- 
dustrial Careers Brochures.” He 
has been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Certification and Training, 
is a member of the National Capi- 
tal Guidance Association and was a 
delegate to the 1960 convention. 
He belongs to Divisions 14 and 17 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

A long range ambition is the 
improving of professional capabili- 
ties of counselors in the area of oc- 
cupational information and voca- 
tional guidance. 

He is married and has two sons, 
14 and 16, and twin daughters 11. 
Personal relaxation includes gar- 
dening, camping out, and golf. 
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Wemen Workers Described 


HE 1960 EDITION of the Handbook on Women Workers brings to- 
gether basic information on women’s employment and occupa- 
tions, both past and present. This publication contains facts on 
the age and marital status of women workers, their earnings and 
income, the education and job training of women workers, their work- 
life patterns, and State laws affecting the employment and the civil 
and political status of women. 
Following are some highlights from this 160-page publication: 


>» About 23 million women, or 36 per cent of all women of working age, 
are in the labor force. 

> Clerical occupations account for about 30 per cent of all employed 
women; service occupations, for 25 per cent. Large proportions are 
also employed as operatives, or semi skilled workers (15 per cent), as 
professional or technical workers (13 per cent), and as sales workers 
(8 per cent). 

> Over half of all women workers are married. About 32 per cent of all 
married women are working, compared with 43 per cent of all single 
women and 38 per cent of all widows or divorcees. 

> The average (median) income for women who worked full time all 
year in 1959 was $3,205. 


The 1960 Handbook on Women Workers (Women’s Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 275) is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents a copy. 


—May, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quarterly 





+ 
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College Teachers Studied 


The Quantity and Quality of College Teachers, by Earl J. McGrath, 
is a report of a study by the Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, made possible by a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grant. The 24-page monograph is available from the Bureau of 
Publications for $1. 

Sections describe the years ahead, supply of college teachers, 
college president’s opinions on the Ph.D degree for college teachers, 
liberal education of college teachers, breadth of knowledge in the 
teaching field, knowledge about college teaching and college stu- 
dents, research and college teaching, professional activities of college 
teachers, and the future supply of college teachers. 


Business Career Articles 


The 1961 Edition of A Counseling Aid for High School Counselors 
and Deans of Girls is a 42-page series of career articles written by 
women graduates and students in the co-operative programs of the 
College of Business Administration of the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. This is the 15th edition of this publication. 
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Meet Trustee, Retiring Editor 





BYRN 


SB EL ERE EL EB EL EB EB EL EB EL BL BE EE BL BE BL BL BL BB BB BG BL BG BL BL BB BEEBE RBBB ELE, 


ELMONT K. Byrn, one of the 
ik elected NVGA Trustees 
(1964), this issue is completing a 
six-year term as editor of the Voca- 
tional Guid- 
ance Quarterly 
and is serving 
as Publications 
Comm it- 
tee Chairman 
for APGA. 

During the 
year he wrote 
the NVGA 
career- 
planning book- 
let How to Express Yourself Voca- 
tionally following the earlier How to 
Create your Career. He has been 
on both the NVGA and APGA 
Publications Committees and has 
served as branch delegate to NVGA 
and NVGA delegate to APGA sev- 
eral times. He formerly was chair- 
man of the Occupational Research 
Section of NVGA. a8 

Since 1952 he has been on 
the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, where 
he now is Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation and chairman of the Institu- 
tional Relations committee. He 
conducts graduate courses and sem- 
inars in the Department of Guid- 
ance and Counseling, participates 
in the practicum, field experience, 
and supervision offerings, and co- 
ordinates the scheduling of the 
School of Education’s program of 
about 220 off-campus courses each 
year. 

Previously he was State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services in the 
Missouri Department of Education, 
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following work as Occupational 
Counselor at the Counseling Bureau 
and as Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri. 
He had edited the Wolverine News- 
letter, the Missouri Guidance 
Newsletter, the Missouri Industrial 
Education Bulletin, and several bul- 
letins published by the University 
of Missouri and the Missouri State 
Department of Education. 

Dr. Byrn served as an infantry of- 
ficer from 1941 to 1945, attaining 
the rank of major and earning the 
Combat Infantryman Badge, the 
Bronze Star, Silver Star, and Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross in 1944- 
1945, all in Germany. 

Memberships in professional as- 
sociations include the American 
Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, American School Counselors 
Association, Association of Counse- 
lor Education and Supervision, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the Wolverine Personnel 
and Guidance Association. In the 
latter organization he has served as 
secretary, trustee, and president. 
For several years he was a member 
of the State Guidance Committee in 
Michigan. 

He is former President of the 
Board of Trustees of Wesley Foun- 
dation at the University of Michi- 
gan and a member of the Official 
Board of the First Methodist 
Church in Ann Arbor. 

The family consists of Mrs. Ruth 
Dorothy and two children, Beverly 
and Randy. Hobbies include ty- 
pography, ceramics, seasonal sports 
with children, and St. Louis Cardi- 
nal baseball. 








Professional Promise 





by Herman J. Peters, John S. Storey, and John T. Simmons 


(1960-61 National Committee for NVGA Professional Membership) 





HAT IS YOUR PROFESSIONAL 

ProMisE in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and in the larger national guidance 
movement? 

Walter Johnson states, “PLQ, of 
course, means Professional Level 
Quotient and refers to the level of 
maturity each person strives to 
achieve in his profession. PAQ 
means Professional Activity Quo- 
tient and refers to the number of 
proportion of professional activities 
a member engages in as compared 
to other members of the profession. 
Both of these are important for 
achieving the status a_ profession 
should enjoy.”! 

This emphasizes the need for 
each eligible person to extend his 
professionality. In a fast changing 
world, theve is no place for a person 
to sit on his professional laurels. 

Each person should extend his 
professional activity not only in 
quantity but in quality. The mean- 
ing of our guidance work to our- 
selves and to our publics demands 
the highest level of professional 
activity. The question then be- 
comes: How may a general mem- 
ber of NVGA extend his profes- 
sional dedication and ccmmitment? 

Each of you is urged to study the 
eligibility requirements for Profes- 
sional Membership in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


? WALTER F. JOHNSON “Professional 
Oneness for School Counselors,” The 
School Counselors, Vol. 5, No. 3, 
March, 1958, p. 51. 
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These are: 
A. Education 


1. Hold a Bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university. 

2. Have completed thirty (30) 
graduate semester hours of appropriate 
professional courses distributed among 
the eleven Areas of Preparation listed 
below. Training must be presented in 
each of the starred areas. 


*1. Philosophy and Principles of 
Guidance and Personnel Work. 

. Growth and Development of the 
Individual. 

*3. Appraisal of the Individual 
through Testing and other Tech- 
niques. 

*4. Collecting Evaluating, and 
Using Occupational, Educa- 
tional, and Related Information. 

5. Administrative and Community 
Relationships in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. 

*6. Techniques Used in Counseling. 

7. Supervised Experience in Coun- 
seling. 

8. Group Methods in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. 

9. Placement. 

10. Follow-up Techniques and Uses. 

11. Methods of Statistics, Research, 
and Evaluation in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. 


2 


Courses in the starred areas may 
have been taken at the undergrad- 
uate level, but there must be a total 
of thirty (30) graduate hours. 


B. Experience 


1. Have had four years of work 
experience in education, industry, 
social work, and/or government, at 
least two years of which were in the 
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guidance and personnel fields, includ- 
ing any of the following activities 
singly or in combination: 


a. Actual performance in, or im- 
mediate supervision of: 

(1) Educational and vocational 
counseling. 

(2) Teaching classes on guid- 
ance and personnel topics in 
Elementary Schools, Second- 
ary Schools, and Colleges. 

(3) Research in developing in- 
formation, techniques, or 
procedures in guidance. 

(4) Job placement or adjustment 
of workers, involving coun- 
seling. 

b. Engagement in the preparation 
of professionally competent peo- 
ple in the above fields. 


The Professional Membership 
committee may recommend eligible 
personnel who meet the criteria be- 
low to the NVGA Board of Trustees 
for professional membership. The 
person recommended may be ex- 
empt from the regular criteria for 
professional membership if he (or 
she), in the judgment of the Pro- 
fessional Membership committee 


and affirmed by the Board of Trus- 
tees is making or has made out- 
standing contributions in the area 
of vocational guidance. 


C. Current Professional Position 


Current employment at the time of 
submitting this application, is prima- 
rily (more than 50% of time) in one 
or more of the activities listed under 
“RB” 


Each member helps to make a 
profession—to profess to the world 
the importance of his work in help- 
ing each human to become the full- 
est kind of person that his poten- 
tialities will permit. If you are 
eligible or have questions on this 
topic, will you take time today to 
write for further details about 
NVGA Professional Membership. 
Your guidance effectiveness will be 
increased as your professional ef- 
fectiveness extends to the heights 
of new frontiers of intellectual and 
emotional understanding. This is 


our professional promise to all who 
need our services and to all who 
give us support in our work. . . 





Occupational Outlook Quarterly 


M AJOR ARTICLES in the May, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly, publication of the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, include: 


Employment Trends in 1960 


Employment Outlook for Marketing Research Workers 
The White-Collar Worker in the 20th Century 
The White House Conference on Aging—Some Implications for Adult Vo- 


cational Counseling 


Employment Outlook for Geographers 
College Enrollments Reach All-Time High 
Occupational Outlook Report Series (list ) 


The Quarterly is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 30¢ per copy; subscription is $1 domestic, 


$1.25 foreign. 
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Science or Engineering 


by S. PAUL SHACKLETON 


{71TH ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 
devoting untold hours to dis- 
cussion of the relative importance 
of science compared with other sub- 
jects in engineering curricula and 
with thousands of scientists swing- 
ing to the practice of engineering, 
the high school counselor or student 
may well be bewildered by the 
question, “Science or Engineering?” 
The time was when engineering 
curricula were heavily loaded with 
courses in engineering practice. 
Today the four year course must 
cover so much basic science, 
mathematics, and mechanics that 
little time is available to learn 
about the practice of engineering 
until after graduation. An entire 
day’s regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation was recently devoted to the 
one question, “Are We Teaching 
Scientists or Engineers?” 
The circumstances which have 
led many graduates of liberal arts 
colleges into the practice of engi- 


S. Paut SHACKLETON spent 41 years 
in the Bell System in Development and 
Systems Engineering. After retire- 
ment in 1956 he served as consultant 
to National Security Agency and the 
President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers. After two more years 
in the Research Laboratory of W. L. 
Maxson Corporation he turned to 
Radio Corporation of America as con- 
sultant. His assignments have in- 
cluded guided missile project “Minute- 
man” and a global defense communi- 
cation system for U. S. Air Force. He 
served for two years as National Guid- 
ance Committee Chairman for Engi- 
neers Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 
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neering have largely developed 
since World War II. While there 
have always been a few scientists 
who followed this pattern, the ad- 
vent of the transistor and the rapid 
developments in the nuclear fields 
have greatly accelerated the swing 
of scientists into engineering. The 
transistor is but one instance of 
many applications of solid state 
physics to engineering problems. 
The profession has had to draft the 
services of many physicists as well 
as to strengthen the teaching of sci- 
ence in engineering schools. 

To an even greater extent the 
development of nuclear systems 
requires many experts outside the 
conventional engineering _ fields. 

The complexities in nuclear de- 
velopments have necessitated the 
formation of technical teams which 
bring together the chemist, the 
physicist and the metallurgist in 
support of mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers. Not to be 
overlooked in many of the larger 
engineering projects is the need for 
experts in theoretical and applied 
mathematics. 

The team concept in engineering 
has been expanding rapidly until 
today the practicing engineer can 
expect to be one of a group in al- 
most any project he undertakes. 
Usually the team includes scientists, 
graduates of engineering schools, 
technicians, and expert mechanics. 
The scientists, usually at the doc- 
toral level, are expected to contrib- 
ute the basic scientific knowledge 
and frequently new fundamental 
ideas. Engineers provide the know- 
how for development and reduction 
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to practice. They direct the tech- 
nicians and mechanics who assist in 
design, fabrication, testing, and op- 
eration. 

Not infrequently the scientist, to 
prove his point and to insure suc- 
cess, takes on some of the functions 
of the engineer. Conversely the 
engineer may become a first class 
scientist. The various personnel 
classifications within the team may 
be more or less loosely defined and 
technician or mechanic may gain 
recognition as an engineer. That, 
however, is another story. Not all 
engineers working together on a 
project are equally creative, Some 
are, at heart, technicians and make 
their best contribution to the team 
in this capacity. These areas of 
team action need to be told but this 
paper is confined to the scientist- 
engineer relationship. 

The process of becoming an en- 
gineer is well defined by law. It is 
prescribed as a part of the licensing 
procedure required in each state 
before the individual is permitted 
to practice as a professional engi- 
neer. It includes completion of an 
approved engineering curriculum at 
a recognized engineering school, 
work under a licensed professional 
engineer for a stated period, ac- 
knowledged proficiency in taking 
responsible charge of engineering 
work and completion of prescribed 
tests. Certain of the requirements 
may be waived or substitutes al- 
lowed at the discretion of the State 
Board of Engineering Examiners. 
One of the alternates to an engi- 
neering curriculum is a_ science 
course, which usually includes 
graduate study, and possibly more 
years of engineering experience. 
Thus the scientist may qualify for a 
professional engineer’s license; by 
education, by experience, and by 
satisfying the Board of Examiners. 

It should be noted that the ed- 
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ucation and training necessary for a 
licensed engineer is a minimum of 
four years of an engineering college 
and at least three years of super- 
vised training. Both education and 
training may take longer. For the 
scientist to be considered for an 
engineer’s license a doctorate in 
science or mathematics is usually, 
but not always, required, The ex- 
tra years of college may partially 
offset the years of training. In gen- 
eral, therefore, an engineer’s license 
for a scientist may be expected to 
take about three years longer than 
if he had taken an engineering 
course. Furthermore the experi- 
ence requirement that the candi- 
date “shall have been in respon- 
sible charge of engineering” may be 
harder for the scientist to meet than 
for the engineer. 

The study and work experience 
may be expected to be somewhat 
similar and the earnings not too far 
apart. The average liberal arts 
graduate who works for a doctorate, 
frequently on a teaching or lab- 
oratory assistant fellowship, will not 
receive as much as the engineering 
graduate in training the first few 
years out of school. If the engineer 
is working for a doctorate, and 
many young engineers are doing 
that, the two situations are apt to 
be quite comparable. After achiev- 
ing the doctorate the scientist 
should command about the same 
salary as an engineer after three 
years of practice. 

In the last analysis the career 
choice should be based on aptitudes 
and preferences. Granted that a 
career in science may lead to the 
field of engineering, what should be 
the choice from high school? As- 
suming an above average high 
school record with demonstrated 
proficiency in science, mathematics, 
and English, there should be suc- 


cess along either route. 
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If the student is primarily inter- 
ested in WHY? in science and 
wants to keep the door open, a good 
choice might be to start in liberal 
arts. To such a student one should 
say, “Good luck. Keep an open 
mind and if engineering looks at- 
tractive, rest assured the path is 
open to you at practically any stage, 
in college or later.” If the student 
is asking both WHY? and HOW?; if 
he is interested in making things 
work, he would do well to start with 
a group whose primary objective is 
to enter the engineering profession. 
Much will be gained by studying 
with such a group. The path lead- 
ing to professional registration will 
be more direct. 

The personal decisions and se- 
lection of subjects will be quite dif- 
ferent. The engineering student 
has already made a career choice 
upon entering an_ engineering 
school. Selection of a particular 
field of engineering may wait one or 
two years but certainly should be 
fixed by the junior year. On the 
other hand the scientist makes no 
necessary choice, until his majors 
and minors are selected or, possibly 
until he graduates. He may take a 
hand in shaping his future courses 
during the first or second college 
vear and thereby enrich his school 
experience. His conscious step to- 


ward engineering will usually not 
be taken until he has earned his 
doctorate. 

In the selection of subjects the 
contrast is equally great. The vast 
majority of subjects in an engineer- 
ing curriculum are profession di- 
rected with mathematics, physics 
and mechanics predominating. 
These in their presentation are 
strongly slanted toward engineer- 
ing. Even the utilitarian subjects, 
English, languages, and economics 
are engineer directed. There is 
usually a minimum of so called 
humanities designed to broaden the 
engineer’s outlook. 

Reference has been made to sci- 
ence as a stepping stone to engi- 
neering. Actually the two sciences 
which are most useful are physics 
and mathematics. Of less impor- 
tance in this respect are chemistry 
and geology. The sciences in most 
liberal arts colleges, except for some 
of the advanced courses, are taught 
for the general student rather than 
for the specialist. In graduate 
school the student may reach a 
degree of specialization-experienced 
by the undergraduate in the engi- 
neering school. The other out- 
standing difference in curricula is 
that the liberal arts course offers a 
very wide choice of subjects outside 
the areas of specialization. 


The long-term upward trend in white-collar employment is ex- 
pected to continue during the 1960’s, according to projections made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. White-collar workers are expected 
to number 37 million by 1970, 30 per cent more than in 1960. 


—May, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
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Wa LTER H. Worth, “Promotion or 
Nonpromotion?” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 
46 (January, 1960), pp. 16-26. 


An investigation involving 126 pu- 
pils and using a control group tech- 
nique led to the conclusion that “Con- 
tinued reliance upon nonpromotion in 
itself to improve school achievement is 
unwarranted.” This is particularly 
true of slow learners. 

On the other hand, contrary to pre- 
vious research, this study indicated 
that nonpromotion not only did not 
worsen social-personal adjustment, but 
in some cases improved it. 

Four implications resulted from the 
investigation: 

The bases of existing promotion 
policies need to be re-examined. 

Adjustments in administration and 
curriculum should be made to remedy 
the situation of a much larger number 
of nonpromotions among boys. 

A type of school organization should 
be developed which would permit con- 
tinuous pupil progress. 

Special curricula, methods, and ma- 
terials should be developed for slow 
learners. 


+ + + 


HELEN HINKsON GREEN, “How 
Bright Is Bright? And Who Is? 
And In What Ways?” Balance 
Sheet, 42 (December, 1960), pp. 
148-153, 165. 

An examination of these questions 
leads into the area of variability within 
individuals as well as the area of dif- 
ferences among individuals. 

The presently recurrent theme of 
the rapidity of change now and in the 
future is expressed here. Our ideas 
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of what is big, of how fast rapid ‘is, of 
the size of our world are changing. 

“Many teachers have been growing 
increasingly concerned that we know 
precious little about the great 80 per 
cent of our students—the ‘average’ ones 
who fall neither within the so-called 
gifted group nor into the slow learner 
class.” Research has gone only far 
enough to give us “impressions” and 
“indications” rather than facts and 
laws. 

Indications concerning grouping in- 
clude one that homogenous grouping 
does not profit the typical child. 
“1.Q. may be a much more flexible 
quality or quantity than we have 
hitherto thought.” There is much to 
be learned about the giftedness of vari- 
ous types such as the academically 
superior, the specifically talented, and 
the socially gifted. 

“Before we can meet the differing 
needs of each individual student, we 
are going to have to learn to know 
him better—else how can we ever hope 
to know more about the components 
that make up his particular mental 
proficiency?” 


+ + + 


RayMonp E. Scuuttz, “Scholar- 
ships for Junior College Transfer 
Students,” School and Society, 
89 (Feb. 25, 1961), pp. 86-87. 


Florida State University in the fall 
of 1960 initiated a system of scholar- 
ship grants for junior college transfer 
students. The one year stipends range 
from $100 to $500 and are based on 
need, 

These scholarships are intended in 
particular to aid students from families 
who would find it very difficult to 
send their capable youth away from 
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home to school. They counteract in 
part the prejudice against junior col- 
lege people which is based on the 
assumption that junior college work is 
inferior to that of the first two years in 
a four year school. They aid in re- 
cruiting the best of junior college 
graduates for the four year institutions. 
They promote scholarship in the junior 
colleges when the competent junior 
college people learn that they are com- 
petitively available. These scholar- 
ships probably will have a tendency 
to encourage other agencies, such as 
labor unions, industries, and civic 
groups to provide similar scholarships. 


+ + + 


GERTRUDE A. BarBER, “Guiding the 
Low-Ability Student,” NEA Jour- 
nal, 50, (March, 1961), pp. 38- 
39. 


The pupils should be “helped to 
realistically appraise both their poten- 
tials and their limitations; to overcome 
unfortunate personal traits and to 
build characteristics which can com- 
pensate somewhat for physical and 
mental handicaps; to learn to perform 
well some useful function, no matter 
how simple.” 

The community and government 
agencies should be linked with the 
school for counseling and training pur- 
poses. Business, labor, and industry 
are all cooperatively involved. The 
parents must also be involved in any 
plans aimed at the best programs for 
their children. 


+ + + 


IsHMEL UTLEY, “The Slow Learner 
in the Secondary School,” Edu- 
cation, 81, (February, 1961), 
pp. 341-344. 


There are lots of them. Since our 
philosophy commits us to help each 
pupil to develop to his maximum, ade- 
quate provisions must be made for 
slow learners. 

It must not be assumed that slow 
learners are non-learners. Their 
teachers must constantly keep before 
their mind’s eye that their pupils are 
slow learners, that characteristic of 
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this type person is considerable lack 
of normal ability to deal with abstrac- 
tions. The usual academic courses, 
particularly English, must be modified 
toward their concrete applications to 
best serve the slow learners. 

Care in organization and the de- 
velopment of the school esprit de corps 
must be taken in order that no stigma 
be attached to special classes for slow 
learners. In some cases it is best to 
have slow learners in heterogeneous 
activities, e.g., physical education, art, 
and certain extra-curricular activities. 
Guidance services should play a very 
important role in schools’ work with 
slow learners. 


Gorpon H. Barker and WILLIAM 
T. Apams, “The Juvenile Of- 
fender and His Family,” Social 
Education, 25 (February, 1961), 
pp. 82-84. 


This is a report based on the study 
of 250 boys and 72 girls incarcerated 
in Colorado industrial schools. Ap- 
proximately a third of each sex were 
from homes still, legally speaking, in- 
tact. A large number of these homes, 
however, were judged to be unbroken 
only in a legal sense. 

The figures indicated that the ab- 
sence of a father from a home more 
readily indicates delinquencies of girls 
as well as boys than does the absence 
of a mother. 

Girls sent to the training school are 
most characteristically guilty of of- 
fences committed by the girl alone— 
running away, incorrigibility, truancy, 
and sex offences.” “The boys are most 
frequently charged with burglary, 
theft, car theft, and assault, and by 
the time they are institutionalized their 
offenses are committed in groups.” 


+ + + 


WiLuiaAM T. Huptrwa.ker, “Educa- 
tion for Work,” High Points, 43 
(February, 1961), pp. 36-50. 

At a principals’ conference in New 
York in November 1960, Hudtwalker 
was the recorder, the main speaker 
being Harold Hanover, President of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. Hanover emphasized the vast 
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changes that have recently taken place 
and others expected in the near future 
in the work world. For example: 


1. In the next ten years the number 
of workers in the 14-24 year old 
bracket will increase by nearly 
6,500,000; it increased less than 
1,000,000 in the past ten years. 


2. White collar workers now out- 
number the blue collar workers. 


3. Professional and _ technical 
workers are increasing much faster 
than clerical workers. 


4. “It is estimated that for every 100 
craftsmen we had in 1955, we will 
need 122 by 1965 and 145 by 1975. 
On the other hand, for every 100 un- 
skilled laborers we had in 1955, we 
will need only 87 in 1965 and by 1975 
only 75.” 


Three lessons are drawn from such 
information. First, thirty per cent of 
those entering the work force in the 
1960’s will be permanently barred from 
the top skilled occupations because 
they will lack high school educations. 
Second, vocational education in schools 
should not deal too much with spe- 
cifics because these are in this time of 
rapid change too quickly outdated. 
Third, in order to develop the intel- 
ligence, flexibility, and versatility 
necessary for meeting the changing 
requirements of the industrial world, 
longer and better schooling becomes 
imperative.” 


+ + + 


WALTER TRASIN, “Should All Chil- 
dren Learn a Trade?—Mexico 
Says “Yes,” J. Secondary Educa- 
tion, 36 (February, 1961), pp. 
68-71. 


This is in the experimental stage 
among our neighbors to the south. At 
present Mexico’s secondary school is 
in the main a three year academic 
school preceded by a six-year primary 
school and followed by a two year 
preparatory school which readies the 
select few for three to seven years of 
university work. 
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The dropout rate in the secondary 
schools has been about 85%. The 
proposed trade education is an at- 
tempt to remedy this and to prepare 
more young people to meet Mexico’s 
growing demand for a body of tech- 
nicians and mechanics. Every child is 
required to take the same academic 
course of about twenty-one hours a 
week in Spanish, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and foreign languages. 
This is to be paralleled by twelve hours 
a week in the study of a specific trade 
selected by the pupil. 

At present a pilot program is being 
developed at a school called Rafael 
Dondé which has a large physical 
plant and has so far developed training 
in drafting, electricity, bookkeeping, 
and foundry work. Other programs 
are partially developed. 


+ + + 


Rosert J. Havicuurst, “Early 
Marriage and the Schools,” 
School Review, 69 (Spring, 
1961), pp. 36-47. 


This report of a study of about four 
hundred boys and girls states that of 
all modern industrial societies the 
United States has the youngest average 
age of marriage. The population con- 
sisted of approximately two hundred 
of each sex who were followed from 
1951 when they were in the sixth 
grade to November, 1959. 

No startling or hitherto unknown 
facts or trends were indicated. Girls 
marry earlier than boys. The ratio of 
boys to girls marrying up to the age of 
eighteen is 1 to 9. Thereafter the 
ratio is rapidly reduced. Some of the 
early marriages work out all right. 
Marriage of girls at eighteen has a 
much better chance of success than 
earlier marriages. “It is more accurate 
to say that the people with the poorest 
chance of making a good marriage are 
most likély to marry early than to say 
that early marriage causes failure in 
marriage. There is no evidence that 
these people would make better mar- 
riages if they waited to marry for 
three or four years beyond their pres- 
ent rather early age.” 
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+ + + 


Francis H. Horn, “Education—for 
What?” Teachers College Record, 
62 (March, 1961), pp. 476-482. 


This is a consideration of values or 
objectives toward which education 
should be aimed. Education should 
be for “tomorrow’s world,” a world 
which, judging from recent develop- 
ments, will differ vastly from the pres- 
ent one. A life span of 140 to 150 
years is envisioned and a world popu- 
lation of six billion by 2000 A.D..  Lei- 
sure time activity rather than work 
activity will dominate individuals’ 
lives. There will in reality be one 
world and all men will be brothers. 

A person should be educated to 
adapt to change not to adjust to spe- 
cifics of the present which may not be 
a part of the future. Basic values do 
not change and _ their inculcation 
should be objectives of the education 
of each individual. These values are: 
the ability to think for oneself; the 
understanding and appreciation of 
beauty in its manifold forms; an in- 
tegrity which implies courage; love, 
the most important single contribution 
of the Christian tradition to our value 
system. 

The role of the teacher in the propa- 
gation of this basic value system is a 
prime one. The teachers themselves 
must, of course, have well developed, 
strong value systems of their own. 


+ + + 


Rosert L. Ese, “How to Explain 
Standardized Test Scores to Your 
Parents,” School Management, 
5 (March, 1961), pp. 61-64. 
The interpretation should be ap- 

proached on a common sense _ basis. 

Such interpretations are seldom diffi- 

cult. 

The requirement, recently made by 
the New York State Department of 
Education and increasingly often made 
in other areas across the country, that 
test scores must be released to parents 
will “probably not make life any easier 
for counselors and other school person- 
nel, but, if properly carried out, it 
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should prove to be 
beneficial.” 

In the first place, school personnel 
themselves must understand what test 
scores mean. When they do, they can 
explain in fairly simple layman’s lan 
guage such things as raw scores, per- 
centile scores (differentiated from 
traditional percentage scores), and 
standard scales. 

The IQ is a concept that has been 
too widely accepted in general use on 
an uncritical basis. Its shortcomings 
should be understood by schoolmen 
and explained, when necessary, to 
school patrons. The probable error 
concept should be laid before parents 
in non-technical terms when _ the 
parent-school conference is being used 
in an effort to understand and plan the 
best school program for the individual 


child. 


educationally 


+ + + 


Rosert J. HavicHurst and Linp- 
LEY J. Stites, “National Policy 
for Alienated Youth,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 42 (April, 1961), pp. 
283-291. 

“Some 15 per cent of young people 
do not grow up in a satisfactory way. 
The group has been identified in sev- 
eral studies. It has been called by 
several names—the uneducables, the 
nonlearners, the hard-to-reach, the 
alienated. The “alienated” is an ap- 
propriate name for this group, because 
it expresses the fact that they are 
somehow alien to the larger society in 
which they live.” They do not meet 
behavioral standards, school standards, 
nor job standards. They are obvious 
misfits by the time they reach ado- 
lescence. They come from all socic- 
economic classes but the lower class 
predominates, from all intelligence 
levels but the below 90 IQ’ group is 
largest. 

This report was approved by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency. It 
puts great stress on the “importance of 
work in the growing up process.” It 
recommends vigorous activity by civic 
and governmental agencies to the end 
that “juvenile jobs” be provided. It 
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quotes with approval from the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission’s analysis of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration. 

. alienated youth might be con- 
sidered a national emergency equal to 
or worse than that of the 1930's.” 


+ + + 


Gait F, FarweE.., “Need for a De- 
velopmental Approach to Conti- 
nuity in the Guidance Program,” 
Educational Leadership, 18 
(March, 1961), pp. 338-342. 
Most guidance programs have been 

corrective, curative, or preventive 
rather than developmental. Continu- 
ity of program is very often lacking. 
Professionals in the guidance field, 
however, look on guidance as “that 
assistance given to boys and girls 
which helps them to understand and 
accept themselves and to reach their 
optimum development.” 

Guidance services should be given 
from the first grade throughout school 
and beyond to help the youth find a 
comfortable place in society. These 
services should include emphases on 
“(a) understanding the individual as 
a prime requisite, thus child study; 
(b) counseling as a necessary aspect 
of a guidance program; (c) sensitivity 
to environmental conditions and in- 
fluences; and (d) the need for pro- 
fessional coordination.” 


+ + + 


“Individual Learning,” Overview, 2 
(March, 1961), pp. 45-52. 


Individual learning “is the learning 
by a student without the stimulation of 
fellow students and separated from 
the immediate personal direction of a 
teacher.” 

A commission of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has suggested that each pupil 
should spend about 40% of his time 
in such learning. Each child is to be 
furnished his own individual study 
space equipped with mechanical means 
for all sorts of visual images as well 
as tapes, records, books, and picture 


files. 
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This individual learning is to be sup- 
plemented by group learnings which 
are to lead to “individuality, to crea- 
tivity, to social sensitivity, to responsi- 
bility and contribution, to value orien- 
tation.” 

School plants will be planned with 
(1) large spaces, (2) small-group 
spaces, and (3) the individual study 
spaces. “We justify the increased 
commitment of capital that underlies 
this kind of planning by the univer- 
sally accepted thesis that increased 
productivity (in our case, the amount 
and rate of learning) is directly related 
to increased capital investment. Econ- 
omists teach this; it is time for edu- 
cators to put it into practice.” 


+ + + 


James E. Bane, “Guidance in In- 
dustrial Education,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, 
50 (February, 1961), pp. 12-14, 
44, 


The workers in industrial education 
can cooperate in a guidance program 
in a school, just as can those in all 
other departments, when they under- 
stand both what guidance is and, too, 
what activities often are mistakenly 
assigned to the domain of the guidance 
worker. 

In his role as specialist in industrial 
education, the teacher in this field has 
opportunities particularly his own to 
function in contributing to the other 
services, but the service where he can 
help most, of course, is in the area of 
occupational information. Here the 
industrial teacher can often make con- 
tributions to various individuals and to 
the guidance program as a whole be- 
cause of his specialized knowledge, 
training, and experience. 


+ + + 


Patrick J. Grorr, “Materials for 
Individualized Reading,” Ele- 
mentary English, 38 (January, 
1961), pp. 1-7. 

A program of individualized reading 
is often a tool used by alert guidance 
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personnel to attack individuals’ diffi- 
culties caused, in part at least, by 
shortcomings in reading ability. Here 
is one place with many leads to the 
improvement of such reading pro- 
grams. 

“The atmosphere of an _ individu- 


readable book or to recognize an un- 
familiar word. Reports of teachers 
using the method suggest that every- 
one involved enjoys it—that is, the 
children, the teachers, and the par- 
ents.” 

One of the main keys to success in 


alized reading room is one of mutual 
helpfulness. Almost every child at 
sometime can become an_ informal 
teacher and help another find a good 


such a program is an ample supply of 
books and other reading materials on 
many topics and on a wide range of 
reading levels. 














NDEA Increases Counselor Supply 


HROUGH Title V of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the education of counselors has been increased and advances 
have been made in supplying counseling and testing services in the 
schools for identifying the more able and encouraging them to con- 
tinue into higher education. The improvements have been notable: 


1. To the end of June, 1962, approximotely 9,100 counselors will 
have had training in Counseling and Guidance Institutes under 
Title V-B. One-third of these entered counseling work in the 
secondary schools for the first time. All of them were trained 
in universities in addition to those already in the regular pro- 
grams carried by the universities. 

. From June, 1958 to June, 1960, the number of counselors in 
secondary schools is calculated to have increased from 12,000 
to 18,700. Since most of the funds under Title V-A have been 
devoted to counseling, it is clear that NDEA has influenced this 
increase substantially. 

—APGA National Proposals for the Guidance of Children and Youth. 


bo 


AGA, NUGA Membership Climbs 


Final APGA membership figures for the 1960-1961 year show a 
total of 13,953, more than 2,500 above the final figure for last year. 
The NVGA May | total of 8,040 is 895 above 1959-1960. 


NASSP Geatures Guidance 


The May 1961 Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals features guidance procedures in the secondary 
school. The guidance issue of the 274-page bulletin is available from 
the association headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for $2. 
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How the College Admissions Officer Views 
COUNSELOR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


by ARTHUR 


C OUNSELORS who are charged 

with the responsibility of writ- 
ing college recommendations for 
their high school seniors often won- 
der about the relative value of these 
recommendations in the admissions 
process. 

In an attempt to resolve some of 
these unknowns, a questionnaire 
was sent to the admissions officers 
of all 250 member colleges listed in 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board Handbook (1959-1961). 
The College Board member col- 
leges were selected with the thought 
that these colleges would provide a 
fairly representative sample group. 
By June, 1960, 155 or 62% of the 
member colleges had returned com- 
pleted questionnaires. The returns 
received by this date were from 
different types of colleges and 
represented the various geographi- 
cal sections of the country. 


Admission Officers Opinions 


The first part of the survey re- 
ports in TABLE | the opinions of 
the college admissions officers and 
places in relative position the coun- 
selor’s recommendation in compari- 
son with other admissions factors. 

As many admissions officers 
pointed out in their replies, it is 
impossible to “rank” admissions fac- 
tors in terms of their importance to 
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the total admissions process. The 
reason, of course, is that the selec- 
tion of applicants for college admis- 
sion is a process of individual evalu- 
ation and consideration. If it were 
otherwise, the selection process 
would be mechanical and routine; 
factors of individual consideration 
would be eliminated. Thus, even 
those colleges that practice high se- 
lectivity in their admissions program 
often select applicants who lack one 
or more of the so-called prerequi- 
sites for admission. Perhaps the 
conclusion can be drawn from 
TABLE | that the responses to the 
items listed represent those factors 
that have the greatest interpretative 
value for the college admissions 
officer. 

These are the factors that help 
him decide between applicant “A” 
and applicant “B” in terms of their 
chances for success at a particular 
college. It might be concluded 
that the counselor’s recommenda- 
tion has rather important interpreta- 
tive value in comparison with other 
admissions factors; to say conclu- 
sively that it “ranks” third would be 
rather inaccurate and misleading. 

Perhaps the counselor should be 
satisfied in the knowledge that his 
recommendation is a helpful item 
that at times takes on greater or 
lesser importance in the admissions 
process, depending on the unique 
and individual circumstances pre- 
sented for the consideration of the 
admissions officer or the admissions 
committee. 











TABLE 1 


Opinions of College Admissions Officers Regarding Admission Factors 





Item R 


High School Grades 155 
S. A. T. Scores 147 
Counselor’s Recommendation 128 
Class Rank* 38 
Teacher’s Recommendation 54 
College Board Achievement 

Test Scores 40 
Applicant’s Essay 27 
Applicant’s Record of Extra- 

Curricular School Activities 26 
Applicant’s Biographical 

Sketch 22 
New York State Regents 

Grades 21 
High School Standard Test 

Record 21 
Letters of Recommendation 

from Other than School 

Personnel 11 
Other Factors 16 


B Cc D 
% eR % an” NR & 
100 0 - 0 0 
95 $ 5 0 0 
83 25 16 0 2 1 
76 9 18 1 2 2 4 
35 67 43 25 16 9 6 
26 67 43 40 26 8 5 
18 44 28 59 38 25 16 
16 91 59 27 18 11 i J 
14 31 20 75 48 27 18 
13 61 40 60 39 ee 8 
13 81 53 38 24 15 10 
7 31 20 93 60 at $5 
11 4 2 2 1 133 86 





* Incomplete sample 
only item not completely surveyed. 


these, 50 (60%) responded to this item. 


percentage based on 50 responses. 


Class Rank was the 


A clerical omission caused it to be deleted from 
the first mailings so that only 83 member colleges were surveyed on this item. 


Of 


The results are reported in terms of the number of responses (R) to each item, 


and the pércentage (%) this represents of the 155 replies received. 


The letter at the 


top of each column represents the response to the scale in the original questionnaire: 
Column A—Absolutely essential to the admissions selection process. 
Column B—Important information, but admissions decisions do not always de- 


pend on this data. 


Column C—Nice to have but not at all necessary for decision making. 


Column D—No reply to this item. 


PP ALARA P LP AAPA AP AAP POA A APRP PALA AP AL AP APRA aD at LAPP PPP A AA APA ree at 


Counselor’s Recommendations 


Part two of the survey deals more 
specifically with the counselor’s 
recommendation and attempts to 
survey the feelings of admissions 
officers about some of the questions 
of the counselor as he writes the 
college recommendation. The 
counselor is faced with the problem 
of interpreting the college appli- 
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cant’s academic promise and fitness 
for the college of his choice. In 
addition, the counselor must make 
a personality appraisal that will re- 
veal the main characteristics of the 
applicant’s psychological resources 
and some estimate of his emotional 
and social readiness for college life. 

The first question deals with the 
general acceptability of the counse- 
lor’s recommendation. 
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A. In your experience have you found that the majority of counselor recom- 


mendations are satisfactory? 

Yes—120 (77%) 

No—27 (17%) 

Undecided—1 (1° %) 

No Response—7 (5%) 

Although the majority of college 

admissions officers seem to be satis- 
fied with counselor recommenda- 
tions, at least 17% indicated dis- 
satisfaction. The most recurring 
comment and criticism was that 
sometimes the counselor had not 


really said anything. The counselor 
might thus be accused of creative 
writing, or of “playing it safe.” In 
such cases, the counselor does him- 
self a serious injustice and it is 
doubtful that he has fooled anyone. 
Counselors might well engage in 
some soul searching and place their 
recommendations before a commit- 
tee of colleagues for group evalua- 
tion if in doubt as to their substance. 





B. What are the most common deficiencies noted in counselor recommendations? 


BS C57) oes ccesa's too sketchy 
68 (44%)..... 
56 (37%) 


. failure to indicate applicant’s fitness for college 
ek Krag repetition of information found in other records 
55 (36%).......lack of objectivity 


46 (29%).......failure to describe applicant’s personality 
14 (9%)........too emotional 
Vg | other 

a ¢.../ *) e too much minutiae 

5!) ri falsifications 


The answers to this question are 
most revealing and perhaps will be 
surprising in view of the report that 
at least three college admissions 
officers had reason to believe that 
some counselors had resorted to fal- 
sifications in order to gain an admis- 
sions advantage for their counselees. 
Perhaps the important point for the 
counselor to consider is that his pro- 
fessional reputation is involved in 
the process of writing college 
recommendations and to report 
other than his own honest evalua- 
tion of the candidate’s fitness for 
college is more likely to harm cur- 
rent and future applicants than any- 
thing else. 

Numerous comments were re- 
ceived in connection with this ques- 
tion. The general tenor of the re- 
marks were that counselors failed in 
their recommendations to report a 
characterization of the candidate in 
the high school environment. It is 


rather unlikely that a student will 
become an entirely new personality 
in the first year of college, and even 
more unlikely that he will discover 
academic initiative that was lacking 
in high school. Accordingly, the 
college admissions officer is prima- 
rily interested in what kind of a per- 
son the applicant is. Much of 
what he will be in college, and 
much of what he will become has 
to do with his current high school 


academic progress and his_indi- 
vidual personal development. Per- 


haps counselors should rely less on 
formal and technical language in 
describing their applicants. The 
colloquialisms counselors use in 
conversation with one another and 
with college admissions officers in 
the course of personal contact are 
usually more descriptive and mean- 
ingful. Counselors might well en- 
gage in some introspection on this 
matter. 
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C. Many counselors devote a great deal of effort to the writing of recommenda- 
tions. Do you feel that you would be satisfied with something less, and per- 
haps have your purpose served just as well by statements as: recommended, 
recommended with reservations, not recommended? 

Yes—28 (18%) 
No—112 (73%) 
Both—3 (1%) 

No Response—12 (8%) 


Many of those who re- 
turned negative responses qualified 
them with statements such as: “We 
would prefer a statement, but un- 
less it adequately describes a candi- 
date, it has little value.” Some 


ments. 


The response to this question 
gives overwhelming approval to 
the use of the descriptive statement 


in recommending applicants for col- 
lege admissions. Their negative 
responses probably would be elimi- 
nated if counselors improved the 
quality of their interpretative state- 


admissions officers were quite posi- 
tive in their desire to see the coun- 
selor continue sending recommen- 
dations in their present descriptive 
form. 





D. Some counselors write anywhere from a few sentences to several pages 
What is the average length of the recommendation received by your college? 





69 (45%).......a paragraph 
54 (35%)... ... .several sentences 
20 (13%).. . .several paragraphs 
35 re other 
_ ee several pages author’s impression is that admis- 
10 (6%)........ no response sions officers are satisfied with cur- 


Apparently the common practice 
among counselors is to send the col- 
lege a cohesive statement in para- 
graph form or several descriptive 
sentences. There were few com- 
ments concerning this item, and the 


rent practices. The length of the 
recommendation may also vary and 
those students in need of more com- 
prehensive statements to describe 
their college potential receive them 
in accordance with their individual 
needs. 





E. Has the counselor recommendation “‘tipped the scales” . . . 


146 (94%)... 

69 (45%).... 
248%)... .«: 

There is rather strong evidence 
that the counselor’s recommenda- 
tion is respected and held in rather 
high esteem by admissions officers 
and admissions committees. The 
high response, particularly in refer- 
ence to marginal cases, indicates 
that the professional judgment of 
the counselor plays a_ significant 
role. Perhaps even greater substan- 
tiation is given by the fact that 
qualified candidates will be denied 


.in no case? 


...for or against in marginal cases? 
. .negatively when. the applicant was otherwise qualified? 


admission in accordance with the 
counselor’s recommendation. In 
view of this evidence which seems 
to give considerable weight to the 
counselor’s professional judgment, 
there is need to use its influence 
with discretion, fairness, and im- 
partiality. To do otherwise might 
ultimately cause college admissions 
personnel, students, parents, and 
others to lose confidence in the 
counselor’s professional integrity. 
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recommendation? 
Yes—77 (50%) 
No—69 (45%) 

No Response—9 (5%) 


Although 50% replied that at one 
time or another they had accepted 
an applicant in opposition to the 
judgment of the counselor (the in- 
ference is that the candidate was in 
every way unqualified), there were 
many qualifying statements; per- 
haps the most revealing and mean- 
ingful was, “I did once, but never 
again.” I think every counselor 
recognizes that there are times 
when the college admissions officer 
will act in direct contradiction to 
the evidence submitted to him by 
the high school concerning an appli- 
cant’s fitness for college. However, 
what may seem an illogical decision 
may have, in fact, many dynamics 
of which we may be completely 
ignorant. The decision to admit or 
reject an applicant is essentially not 
the counselor’s to make, and when 
it is made by the admissions officer 


Have you ever accepted an applicant to whom the counselor gave a negative 


or admissions committee, it is made 
with facts and information unavail- 
able to the counselor. The decision 
may very well be without a logical 
or objective basis, as suggested by 
Benno G, Fricke in the College 
Board Review after completing a 
330 college survey of admissions 
practices: “The individual admis- 
sions officer’s personality, needs, 
values, biases and so on _ un- 
doubtedly determine, consciously or 
unconsciously, the applicants who 
he thinks will succeed or are quali- 
fied for admission.”! In any event, 
we should remember that the ad- 
missions officer or admissions com- 
mittee makes the decision, “meo 
periculo.” 


~ 2 Fricke, Benno G., How Colleges 
Should Pick Their Students, College 
Board Review, Winter 1958, No. 34. 





G. There are some people in the ‘‘guidance movement” who feel that the 
guidance counselor should be an interpreter of the applicant’s characteris- 
tics rather than a predictor of his success in college. What do you feel 
should be the role of the counselor in this regard? 


108 (70%)... ...both 
7 (4%).......predictor 
37 (24%)..... interpreter 
s/n No response 


It is heartening to see that most 
college admissions officers do not 
view the counselor as merely a pre- 
dictor of the applicant’s success in 
college. In fact, one admissions 
officer neatly summed up the situa- 
tion with the comment, “Prediction 
is my job.” Counselors are indeed 
engaging in a risky business when 
they attempt to become predictors. 

Counselors undoubtedly make 
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predictive evaluations in their in- 
terpretations but these are but a 
part of the overall recommendation. 
The primary responsibility of the 
counselor is to interpret the appli- 
cant’s personality and academic 
promise to the admissions officer. 
The job of writing a recommenda- 
tion involves the assumption that 
the admissions officer knows very 
little about the applicant as a per- 
son. The counselor performs the 
role of articulator to help the admis- 
sions officer know the applicant as a 
person. It appears that the admis- 
sions officer wants to know such 
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things about the applicant as: 
What kind of person is he? Is he 
warm, friendly, and sincere? Does 
he get along with others? Is he 
conscientious about school and com- 
munity responsibilities? Is he cold, 
indifferent, and hard to get along 
with? Does he have friends? Do 


people like him? Why does he 
want to go to college? These are 
but a few of the many things an 
admissions officer would like to 
know about the applicant. If coun- 
selors fulfill their responsibilities, 
the admissions officer will do a 
better job of prediction. 





Fi. 


Some people believe that college admissions officers keep notes or books on 
the predictive skill of guidance counselors. 


Have you ever completed a 


formal or informal survey to evaluate the predictive acumen of guidance 


counselors? 
No—130 (84%) 
Yes—19 (12%) 
No Response—6 (4%) 
The report on the final question 
ought to ease the minds of those 
counselors who engage in the busi- 


OOOO eee COC CCC CTC eeCeCeeewee* 


ness of prediction, As revealed by 
this survey, very few college ad- 
missions officers keep books. Sev- 
eral commented that it might be a 
good idea to start one, if they had 
the time. 





General Conclusions 


The general conclusion seems to 
be that the counselor’s recommen- 
dation is a valuable instrument in 
helping the college admissions offi- 
cer and the college admissions com- 
mittee choose applicants for admis- 
sion to college. Perhaps many 
counselors will be surprised to learn 
that their recommendations are 
held in such high esteem. This 
area of college admissions seems 
most fruitful for further study and 
evaluation. It has been an almost 
neglected area in comparison with 
other aspects of the admissions pic- 
ture, yet it involves a considerable 
amount of the counselor’s time. 

The writing of recommendations 
is one of the more important and 
professional aspects of the counse- 
lor’s responsibility. College admis- 
sions personnel seem to have a 
greater respect and appreciation 
for this work than do many school 
administrators. 

More college and _ secondary 
school articulation is needed to 
bring into proper focus the role and 
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responsibilities of the college ad- 
missions officer and that of the 
school guidance counselor. Some 
counselors assume too much of the 
functions that belong to the college 
admissions officer. Unfortunately, 
some admissions officers and school 
administrators, consciously or un- 
consciously, encourage this situa- 
tion. The counselor can best pro- 
tect his professional interest by ful- 
filling his obligations and responsi- 
bilities as a counselor and avoid 
over-involvement in the college ad- 
missions process. Proper balance 
and application of generally ac- 
cepted guidance principles and 
practices will further the develop- 
ment of the professional status of 
the counselor. 


Summary Statement 


1. It is unfruitful to try to “rank” 
the various factors of admission as 
their importance and value at a 
particular time will vary with the 
circumstances of the case under 
consideration. However, the coun- 
selor’s recommendation is an im- 
portant interpretative factor and is 
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heavily relied upon by college ad- 
missions personnel. 

2. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
college admissions officers surveyed 
found counselor recommendations 
satisfactory and acceptable, but at 
the same time have offered some 
constructive criticisms for their im- 
provement. 

3. Honest, brief, and meaningful 
recommendations are most desired. 
Counselors often cloud their de- 
scriptions with trifling, ornamental 
phrases, and technical language. 

4. College admissions officers 
give strong approval to the present 
practice of using descriptive state- 
ments to recommend applicants for 
college admissions. 

5. The current practice followed 
by most guidance counselors seems 
to favor the use of a cohesive state- 
ment in paragraph form or several 
descriptive sentences. ‘College ad- 
missions officers are satisfied with 
the quantitative nature of this 
practice. 


6. The counselor’s recommenda- 
tion is a strong influence in the ad- 
missions decision. It is a crucial 
factor in marginal cases and in many 
cases the applicant may be denied 
admission even if otherwise quali- 
fied. Some admissions officers will 
not deviate and will sustain the 
counselor in every case in which he 
gives a negative recommendation. 
Other admissions officers will exer- 
cise their judgment in direct con- 
tradiction to the evidence submitted 
by the high school, concerning an 
applicant’s fitness for college ad- 
mission. 

7. Only a very small percentage 
view the guidance counselor as a 
predictor of the applicant’s success 
in college. Most feel that he plays 
the primary role of interpreter and 
the secondary role of predictor. 
The major portion of predictive re- 
sponsibility belongs to the ad- 
missions officer. Very few college 
admissions officers seem interested 
in actually measuring the predictive 
acumen of the guidance counselor. 


1960 Engineering Enrollments 


Egret ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTSs in college and universities 
continued upward in the fall of 1960, according to U. S. Office 
of Education data. Students enrolled for the master’s degree reached 
31,200, or 5.1 per cent over the fall 1959 figure; those enrolled for 
the doctorate rose, by 14.3 per cent, to 6,400 students. 

The fall of 1960, however, marked the third consecutive year in 
which undergraduate engineering enrollments have declined. The 
fall enrollment of 234,000 undergraduates was 3.6 per cent below the 


1959 figure—the smallest decline over the past 3 years. 


The fall 


enrollment of 67,600 freshmen, however, was only 0.2 per cent below 
1959—a significant change from the larger declines in the 2 precedin 


years. 


—From “The White-Collar Worker in the 20th Century” by Carol Barry in the 
May, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
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T. REPORT is compiled from 
replies of persons who organ- 
ized a series of regional meetings 
to discuss the future of NVGA. 


BRBBBRBRBBBBRBBBRLBBBRBBBRBBBBK 

W.. C. Corrie is Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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These responses indicate that the 
biggest attractions of NVGA mem- 
bership are The Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly and the breadth of 
contacts among personnel workers 
offered to NVGA members. Com- 
munication has not been good be- 
tween the national officers, central 
office and the local branches. The 
functions of the local branch of 
NVGA as a unit within an APGA 
branch have not been clarified or 
implemented. The purpose of 
NVGA itself is not clear to many 
members, potential members and 
to outsiders. They do not realize 
that it offers the only open mem- 
bership among APGA divisions as 
well as the only professional mem- 
bership and that in this way NVGA 
provides a greater opportunity to 
exchange ideas among_ personnel 
workers. The members feel that 
NVGA has a wonderful opportunity 
to promote research and establish 
standards for vocational counseling 
in many settings in order to inter- 
pret the concept of vocational guid- 
ance as a broad, lifelong process of 
career planning. 

An attempt has been made to 
consolidate the replies under the 
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following headings. 


General Emphasis of NVGA 


NVGA should make its objectives 
less vague by focusing on a cam- 
paign for more vocational counsel- 
ing. Until now NVGA has not in- 
dicated a distinct role or appeal to a 
particular group as the other APGA 
divisions have. NVGA should as- 
sume the role of national spokesman 
for vocational guidance and pro- 
duce some universal principles for 
vocational guidance in every set- 
ting. There are APGA mem- 
bers, such as industrial and _ busi- 
ness personnel workers, employ- 
ment office people and other non- 
educational personnel who do not 
fit in other APGA divisions. These 
and the school personnel who can 
profit from contacts with them 
should unite to develop NVGA’s 
potential as a cross-divisional place 
to meet and exchange ideas and re- 
search. Such overlap of member- 
ship with other APGA divisions is 
desirable. This should help NVGA 
assume the leadership in stressing 
vocational phases of guidance as a 
part of an overall public relations 
program explaining guidance. 
NVGA should prepare these policy 
statements in collaboration with 
other interested professional organ- 
izations inside and _ outside of 
APGA. NVGA should address it- 
self to spanning the gap between 
the schools and the world of work, 
perhaps as a cultural midwife deal- 
ing with variation in value systems 
and role expectations of students or 
workers. 
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Whither AVGA? 


by WM. C. COTTLE 
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Some groups raised specific ques- 
tions of emphasis, such as what can 
graduate students do for NVGA 
and it for them. It was suggested 
that NVGA prepare emphatic state- 
ments as an attempt to convince 
agency administrators of the value 
of vocational guidance and to ex- 
plain why the additional graduate 
work and experience requirements 
for counselors justified a salary dif- 
ferential between them and other 
agency personnel. 


National, Local Interaction 


The list of speakers compiled by 
national officers should be brought 
to the attention of local branches 
each year. Other activities of the 
national officers such as the branch 
officers’ manual, the state repre- 
sentatives and the opportunity of 
any group to plan and propose a 
convention program should be 
pointed out to the local branches 
each year. There should be more 
chance for individual members to 
participate in the annual convention 
program. This program _ itself 
should be studied and a general 
format be developed and used every 
year. Thought should be 
given to the possibility of regional 
meetings in addition to the national 
and state meetings. 

The remoteness of the national 
officers from individual members 
needs to be reduced by a program 
designed to bring them closer to- 
gether. NVGA should investigate 
how it can serve the members un- 
able to attend national meetings in 
some way other than just the 
Quarterly. In some way a clearer 
picture of national activities must 
be transmitted to the local branches 
and more direct help given the 
branches to foster a sense of “be- 
longingness.” It was suggested by 
several reports that more pressure 
be put on local branches by APGA 
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and NVGA to insure that all 
officers of branches hold national 
memberships and that as many 
local branch members as possible 
do also. This obligation of local 
branch members to their profession 
should be stressed, not what they 
can get out of national membership. 


Occupational Information 


NVGA should expand its dissemi- 
nation and: evaluation of occupa- 
tional materials to keep counselors 
current concerning job trends, bet- 
ter labor market projections and 
research covering such things as 
the effects of automation. Industry 
should be encouraged to play a 
greater part in producing such in- 
formation and should be helped in 
dealing with technological change, 
retraining and reemployment. Co- 
operation with agencies producing 
occupational literature should in- 
clude encouraging the development 
of materials in fields where there 
is a current deficiency of informa- 
tion; providing standards for all 
kinds of occupational materials, 
and, showing the need for these 
as a basis for vocational guidance. 
NVGA should make the occupa- 
tional materials it develops avail- 
able to the local branches and in- 
vite the branches to submit their 
occupational information needs to 
the national officers for action 
through subsidized or cooperative 
research. 

NVGA should encourage infor- 
mation materials readable at the 
elementary and junior high school 
levels. NVGA should emphasize 
that career orientation at all school 
levels up to grade twelve should 
be a broad field approach rather 
than one of specific job choice. 
This emphasis should point out 
that career planning is for every- 
one, not just a select group. 
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There should be a greater effort 
made to distribute key pieces of 
occupational information, such as 
“Manpower, Challenge of the Six- 
ties.” This should be part of a 
greater attempt to recognize and 
motivate activities to impart occu- 
pational and educational informa- 
tion on national, state, and local 
levels. NVGA should provide rec- 
ognition for outstanding efforts to 
achieve this. 


Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


There was unanimous opinion in 
these reports that the Quarterly was 
one of the two major contributions 
of NVGA to its members and was 
making a fine contribution to 
needed areas in the professional 
literature. The parts of the Quar- 
terly deemed of most value were the 
reviews of books, journal articles, 
and occupational literature. At the 
same time suggestions were made 
that the Quarterly be changed to 
include summaries of research per- 
tinent to vocational guidance, fewer 
“hints and tips,” give increased at- 
tention to new vocational guidance 
methods in schools and other agen- 
cies, and by limiting book reviews 
to those dealing with specific as- 
pects of vocational guidance. 

It was also suggested that the 
Quarterly could be improved by 
having a greater number of issues 
per year and by containing more 
material of direct appeal to school 
counselors. Increased circulation 
could be secured if the Quarterly 
were shown to interested colleagues 
and to administrators. 


The NVGA Sections 


Suggestions were made that more 
effort be channeled to developing 
communication between the sec- 
tions and that groups having a com- 
mon interest be encouraged to en- 
ter NVGA. One group suggested 
that the regulations governing the 
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formation of sections were not very 
realistic because many who at- 
tend section programs are not in- 
terested in joining a given section. 
It was suggested that there should 
be more continuity to section pro- 
grams and that NVGA might profit 
from a section on Current Issues, 
such as “automation” or “counse- 
lor-client values.” 


Counselor Education 


Counselor education institutions 
should be encouraged to develop 
courses and practicum activities 
that will broaden a counselor’s out- 
look and knowledge required by 
his job. Scholarships, fellowships, 
and workshops for counselors 
should be increased to enhance 
counselor backgrounds. Summer 
work experience programs in busi- 
ness and industry should be en- 
couraged as a part of counselor edu- 
cation. Counselor education should 
give greater assistance to research 
projects concerning vocational guid- 
ance. 

Miscellaneous Topics 


Among these were suggestions 
that tests be made available only to 
qualified persons; that some model 
testing programs be developed and 
publicized; and, that APGA and 
NVGA strongly urge one national 
scholarship testing program. An- 
other raised the question of what 
contributions each vocational guid- 
ance agency or setting could make 
to the concept of vocational guid- 
ance as a lifelong process; what 
contribution is made to an individ- 
ual’s vocational maturity ‘and real- 
istic self-concept; what changes in 
the frame of reference for guidance 
and for work are dictated by space 
age factors, and, what changes in 
vocational behavior of adolescents 
reflects adult pressures to make de- 
cisions rather than youth needs. 
The question was raised whether 
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youth are being educated to accept 
job mobility and changes in mem- 
bership standards and bring these 
to the attention of school counse- 
lors. 


Summary 


The thanks of NVGA go out to 
the many members at the local 
level who participated in this re- 
port, with special thanks to those 
who collected and transmitted these 
suggestions. 

It would appear from the com- 
ments above that NVGA and its 
members have been confused over 
the way NVGA fits into the struc- 
ture and activities of APGA and its 
divisions. One reason for this con- 
fusion is the seeming similarity in 
structure between APGA and 
NVGA when contrasted with the 
other divisions, because both APGA 
and NVGA are horizontal in struc- 
ture while the others are vertical. 


However, APGA is concerned with 
the interaction of its units or divi- 
sions, while NVGA is concerned 
with the activities of its members, 
who are usually affiliated with other 
divisions as well. Thus APGA is 
concerned with the activities of 
units dealing with a limited area of 
a client’s life span (ACPA or 
ASCA) or a given setting (DRC). 
This is really a cross-sectional or 
cross-divisional activity. _NVGA 
on the other hand is concerned with 
helping members see the problems 
of vocational guidance as a life-long 
career planning process which is 
a longitudinal activity of members 
and their clients. 

In these ways the structure and 
the activities of APGA and NVGA 
can supplement each other in the 
decade ahead if they clarify and 
emphasize these emerging differ- 
ences in purpose and work to attain 
them. 





-NVGA Achievement Awards 





NHE AWARDs to a distinguished 
NVGA member and an out- 
standing NVGA Branch reported on 
elsewhere in this issue were a high- 
light of the Denver Convention. 
Since NVGA also has many other 
members and Branches that have 
made notable contributions to the 
profession, all Branches are invited 
to make nominations for the 1962 
awards, to be announced at the 
Convention in Chicago next spring. 


Individual Awards 


Branches may make either one or 
two nominations for Individual 
Achievement Awards. If two per- 
sons are nominated, one should be 
an individual who has made an out- 
standing national contribution to the 
vocational guidance effort. The 
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other should be a person who has 
made a noteworthy local or regional 
contribution. A rather comprehen- 
sive vita, which gives special em- 
phasis to activities in the broad area 
of vocational guidance, should be 
submitted for each nominee. 


Branch Awards 


Branches wishing to be consid- 
ered for the Branch Achievement 
Award should submit a detailed 
description of accomplishments 
with supporting evidence. 

Nominations for both individual 
and branch awards should be sent 
to Helen Wood, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C., by 
December 1, 1961, at the latest. 
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Too Little and Too Late 


by MARY I. CROCKER and MARVIN POWELL 


W OULD EARLY identification and 

referral of potential dropouts 
in junior high school eliminate this 
major guidance problem? 

In 1956, the superintendent of 
the Willoughby-Eastlake schools 
gave permission to the Cleveland 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance to 
conduct a pilot study on the “po- 
tential dropouts” at one of the 
school systems’ Junior high schools. 
This was part of a larger study be- 
ing done in the greater Cleveland 
area under a federal research grant. 


Background and Purpose 


The original study had two aims: 
(1) to offer information for cur- 
riculum adjustments and to help 
structure a better overall guidance 
program, and (2) to identify stu- 
dents who might better benefit from 
a “vocationally oriented” program. 
A secondary aspect of this study 
was to attempt to identify poten- 
tial dropouts. 

The purpose of the present study, 
which is limited to the 25 boys 
studied in the Willoughby-Eastlake 
school system, is twofold. First an 
attempt was made to determine 
what had happened to these boys 
three years later, and second an at- 
tempt was made to determine 
what kinds of aid these boys had 
received and how effective such 


Mary I. Crocker is Visiting 
Teacher in the Willoughby-Eastlake 
School System, Willoughby, Ohio; 
Marvin PowELt is Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at Northern IIli- 
nois University and was formerly Di- 
rector of Psychological Services for the 
Willoughby-Eastlake schools. 
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aid, if any, had been. 
Population and Procedures 


The subjects of this study were 
25 boys ranging in age from 161/, 
to 19 years of age, who had been 
classified as potential dropouts three 
years before when they were in 
junior high school. This classifica- 
tion was made on the basis of in- 
tensive individual study by the 
Cleveland Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance whose individual case 
study records were then turned 
over to the school system. 

School records were studied to 
determine the present whereabouts 
of each of the former students, 
particularly to determine if and 
when each had _ terminated his 
school career. Each was then in- 
terviewed directly in order to ascer- 
tain his selective service status, em- 
ployment status, and any informa- 
tion concerning his contacts with 
any community agencies such as 
the Juvenile Court, Mental Health 
Clinic, or any other school or social 
service agencies. School records 
were checked to determine the in- 
dividual’s academic achievement 
level, age of withdrawal, family 
background, and any other in- 
formation which seemed pertinent. 


Students Present Status 


Thirteen of the boys quit school 
voluntarily—11 on work permits or 
to join some branch of the service, 
and two because they had reached 
the age of 18. Three others were 
expelled permanently. Two boys 
had left the school district. Seven 
of the boys were still in school— 
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two in special classes for slow learn- 
ers, and five in regular classes. 
Two of the five boys in the regular 
classes are just passing and, with 
continued intensive counseling, are 
expected to graduate. 

Six of the boys who quit school 
to enter the armed forces were fol- 
lowed up. Only two were still in 
the service, the others having been 
discharged due to emotional or in- 
telectual immaturity. 

Eighteen of the boys had been 
employed at one time or another 
during the three year period, mostly 
on odd jobs. Only one had full 
time employment as a plumber’s 
helper, with good recommendations 
from his employer. 

Twenty of the boys had police 
records ranging from misdemeanors 
to felonies, while the remaining five 
had no record. Two of the latter 
five are still in school, one is in the 
service, one is the above-mentioned 
plumber’s apprentice, and one is 
“looking for a job.” The offenses 
for which the other 20 appeared in 
court included truancy, traffic viola- 
tions, petty theft, and auto theft. 

Of the twenty boys, with police 
records, 13 had received counseling 
in varying degrees from a probation 
officer. 

In the course of the interviews, 
the boys were asked why they had 
left school. Their reasons in de- 
scending order of frequency were: 
dissatisfaction with school, overage 
for grade, inability to get along 
with teachers, inability to learn, 
failure of school to offer suitable 
subjects, or a number of other iso- 
lated reasons. 


Referrals to Specialists 


Seven of the boys had been re- 
ferred to a school psychologist for 
“intolerable” acting-out behavior. 
The psychologist discussed the 
problem with each of them and 
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with their parents and/or referred 
the case to an agency outside the 
school. 

Thirteen of the boys were re- 
ferred to the social worker, ten of 
them for the purpose of getting fur- 
ther family background for presen- 
tation in Juvenile court in conjunc- 
tion with truancy charges. 

Thirteen of the boys received 
counseling from a probation officer. 
Such counseling involved a 15- 
minute conference with the subject 
as often as once a week or as sel- 
dom as once every two months. 

In general, all of these referrals 
were handled in a rather superficial 
manner due to limited time and a 
limited number of trained person- 
nel. It was generally felt that these 
referrals were too late for the school 
personnel to be of any real service, 
and that outside help was needed. 
All of the boys had previous records 
of aggressive behavior, withdrawal, 
daydreaming, truancy, and petty 
theft. All were known as poor 
achievers, and 22 were overage for 
their grade. Yet, none of them had 
been referred for help before enter- 
ing junior high school. 


Some Conclusions 


In general, it can be concluded 
that too little assistance was offered 
these subjects and that even this 
assistance came too late. Ob- 
viously, earlier identification and 
referral is the major need if such 
subjects are to be helped. There is, 
too, a need for more varied curric- 
ulum at the secondary level in or- 
der to give this type of student an 
opportunity to achieve success in 
some way. 

There has been an appreciable 
expansion of the school and social 
service agencies in the school dis- 
trict involved in this study, and 
there are also an increased number 
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of trained “specialists” in the area. 
Some of these gains, however, are 
partially negated by a substantial 
increase in the school population. 
We must conclude that although 
increase in trained personnel, ex- 
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pansion of social service agencies, 
and expansion and revision of cur- 
riculum are of major importance, 
the single most important aspect of 
this problem still hinges on early 
identification and referral. 
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43 Handicapped College Students 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI 
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HIs is a report of the severely 
handicapped on a college cam- 
pus. 

In the semester ending June, 
1960, Wayne State University had a 
total enrollment of 19,799, and of 
this number 48 were students with 
severe physical disabilities. Fifteen 
or approximately 31 per cent of the 
48 were blind. Thirteen or 27 per 
cent of the 48 were in wheel chairs 
as the result of poliomyelitis or 
spinal cord injuries. The remaining 
20 or 42 per cent, representing pri- 
marily orthopedic handicaps or 
cardiac problems, were neither in 
wheel chairs nor blind. 

For the purpose of this study, a 
severely disabled student at Wayne 
is one who uses the special services 
available to him through the coun- 
selor who works with those having 
physical impairments. A service 
extended to all of the severely dis- 
abled is registration at the begin- 
ning of each semester. After con- 
sulting with their academic advisors 


Louis J. Canton is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Coordinator of 
the Rehabilitation Counselor Training 
Program at Wayne State University in 
Detroit. The author expresses his ap- 
preciation to Eleanor Bodewig, coun- 
selor to Wayne handicapped students 
at the time of this study, for providing 
him with much of the data used here. 
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regarding courses they will take in 
a given semester or summer session, 
these students give their completed 
registration materials to the coun- 
selor of the disabled, who sees that 
their registration forms are duly 
processed. 

Special services are offered to 
these students as soon as they are 
known to the university. They may 
be helped during admission. Thus 
the counselor of the disabled may 
secure necessary data from schools, 
social agencies, or other community 
resources. After they have been 
admitted, the counselor supplies 
them with information, as needed, 
regarding psychological counseling, 
speech therapy, physical therapy, 
housing, job placement, financial 
aids, social and recreational facil- 
ities, parking, pusher service, and 
ramp entrances to buildings. 
Where the blind are concerned, the 
counselor provides for the use of 
tape recorders, typewriters, Braille 
writers, reader service, and proc- 
toring of examinations. Many of 
the disabled have resolved personal 
problems in talks with the coun- 
selor. 

The 48 disabled students con- 
stituted less than one-fourth of one 
per cent of the university’s total en- 
rollment. Of the 48, thirty or 63 
per cent were men. Thirty-three or 
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69 per cent of the 48 attended full- 
time. Thirty-six or 75 per cent of 
the disabled were undergraduates; 
30 of these or 83 per cent of under- 
graduates attended full-time. 
Twelve of the 48 or 25 per cent 
were graduate students; 3 of the 12 
or 25 per cent attended full-time. 


Kinds of Disability 


Of the 13 in wheel chairs, 6 men 
and 4 women had had poliomyelitis. 
Two women had suffered spinal 
cord injuries as the result of car 
accidents. One man had sustained 
a spinal cord injury from a diving 
accident in shallow water. 

Twenty disabled students were 
neither in wheel chairs nor blind. 
Some of the 20 used crutches; a few 
others had braces or artificial limbs; 
most of them used canes to help in 
ambulation; a few others required 
none of these aids. Three of the 
men and 8 of the women had had 
poliomyelitis. Five men and 3 
women had cardiac problems. One 
man was a double leg amputee as 
the result of a land mine explosion 
during military service. Thus the 
disabled student population can be 
divided into two groups, with the 
blind comprising 31 per cent of the 
total and the others being the 
orthopedically handicapped and the 
cardiacs. 

Seven of the 15 blind students 
were either congenitally blind or 
known to be totally blind within a 
year or two after birth. The re- 
maining 8 had some degree of light 
perception. However, all 15 were 
legally blind, meaning that vision in 
the better eye corrected by glasses 
was less than 20/200 or that a 
severe aberration existed, such as 
tunnel vision. 


Other Characteristics 


The major fields of study of the 
33 non-blind students covered 
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practically the whole range of col- 
lege offerings. Ten of the 13 stu- 
dents in wheel chairs or 77 per cent 
attended Wayne full-time. Fifteen 
or the 20 who were neither in wheel 
chairs nor blind, or 75 per cent, 
were full-time. In contrast, only 7 
of the 15 blind students or 47 per 
cent were full-time. 

Five of the 8 non-blind part-time 
students were undergraduates and 
3 were graduates. Seven of the 8 
held full-time jobs. The one who 
attended school part-time but was 
not employed had suffered a back 
injury and was in a convalescent 
program. The remaining 7 had 
full-time jobs in various capacities. 
Two were housewives with chil- 
dren, 1 was a holder of political 
office, 1 was an electronics special- 
ist, 1 a librarian, 1 a secretary, and 
1 an office clerk. 

Fifteen of the 25 non-blind full- 
time students, or 60 per cent, all 
undergraduates, received financial 
aid to help defray the cost of their 
college education through the 
Michigan State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Five of the 
seven blind full-time students, or 
71 per cent, all undergraduates, re- 
ceived financial aid from the Michi- 
gan State Division of Services for 
the Blind. 

Whereas 17 of the 33 non-blind 
disabled students, or 51 per cent, 
were women, only 2 of the 15 blind 
students, or 13 per cent, were 
women. Both of the blind women 
were enrolled in graduate programs 
on a part-time basis. 


Blind Students 
Following is some detailed infor- 
mation regarding the 15 blind stu- 
dents, with the 8 undergraduates 
considered first. Six undergraduate 


blind students attended Wayne full- 
time and 2 attended part-time. 
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One part-time student, a man with 
a bachelor’s degree in special educa- 
tion, was taking further under- 
graduate work toward a teacher's 
certificate. He was a full-time 
grade school teacher in a public 
school. The other part-time stu- 
dent, a man in the lower division of 
college work who had not yet de- 
clared his major field, worked full- 
time at a large hospital as an X-ray 
darkroom technician. The remain- 
ing six undergraduates, all men, 
attended the university full-time. 
One was majoring in sociology, 1 in 
speech, 1 in social studies, 1 in 
special education, 1 in pre-law, and 
1 in business administration. 

Of the 7 graduate blind students, 
6 attended the university part-time 
and | attended full-time. The full- 
time student, a man, was taking a 
master’s degree in vocational re- 
habilitation counseling; he had 
qualified for a traineeship grant pro- 
vided by the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. All of 
the 6 part-time blind students held 
full-time jobs. Four of the 6 were 
men and 2 were women. One of 
the women was a post-master’s de- 
gree student in history. At the time 
of this study she was a housewife 
with one child. The other woman, 
a master’s degree candidate in 
romance languages, taught Spanish 
in a junior high school. Of the 4 
part-time blind men, 3 were taking 
master’s degrees and 1 was in a 


doctoral program. The doctoral 
student, a college teacher of mathe- 
matics, was majoring in mathemat- 
ics at Wayne. One of the master’s 
degree students, a sociology major, 
was employed as a musician in a 
night club. Another, majoring in 
special education, taught music to 
blind students in a public school 
system. The third was majoring in 
vocational rehabilitation counseling; 
he served as a home teacher of 
blind adults under the sponsorship 
of the Division of Services for the 
Blind. 


The Future 


A follow-up of severely disabled 
students who completed _ their 
studies at Wayne State University 
remains to be done. Data pre- 
sented in this paper, however, 
showed that 15 of the 48 disabled 
students attending Wayne in the 
semester ending June, 1960, or 31 
per cent, already had full-time jobs. 
Of special interest was the finding 
that 8 of the 15 blind students, or 
53 per cent, had full-time employ- 
ment while they attended school 
part-time. 

A follow-up of Wayne alumni 
will in all likelihood strengthen the 
belief that, for those of the dis- 
abled who have the necessary intel- 
lectual and personal traits, college 
training is excellent preparation for 
life and for work. 





Canadian Occupations Series 


Careers in Engineering and Printing Trades are among the 1960 
revisions in the Canadian Occupations Monograph series. 

The two 48-page monographs and one on Careers in Natural 
Science (in preparation) are available at a cost of 20¢ each. Most 
other monographs in the series cost 10¢ with the complete set of 
about 34 titles available for $2.50 from The Queen’s Printer, Publi- 
cations Branch, Ottawa, Canada. The publications are distributed in 
Canada to secondary schools through the Provincial Departments of 


Education. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Ju Whe rete 


by HOWARD A. SLATOFF 


As A COUNSELOR I have at times 

assumed the mental guise of 
a mystic peering deep into an im- 
agined crystal with the hopes of 
finding there a_ solution—if not 
valid, at least sufficiently convinc- 
ing to permit me time enough to 
study the problem farther and to 
counsel again with the newly found 
knowledge. Contributing heavily 
to my adoption of this role is the 
question posed by the student who 
asks, “How can I become an artist?” 

The counselor is surely aware 
that as yet there is no test which 
can accurately measure and estab- 
lish a valid index of art abilities, 
proclivities, and “talents,” although 
the determination of art interests 
and artistic judgment may be as- 
certained to some extent. Among 
the tests existing for this purpose 
are the Mier Art Judgment Test, 
the Kuder Preference Inventory- 
Vocational, and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Lew- 
erenz Tests in the Fundamental 
Abilities of Visual Art. 

There must be, however, beyond 
this classifying the student objec- 
tively on a national form, a subjec- 
tive relationship between the coun- 
selor and the individual. It is only 
on this basis that a sound program 
can be realized since each coun- 
selee presents a problem with some 
degree of uniqueness. 

Many times the art advisement 
procedure, exclusive of testing, is 
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based on the lists of courses in col- 
lege catalogues, or the student may 
be given a vague referral to some- 
one in the art department. It never 
seems: to rest on the solid founda- 
tions utilized for advisement in 
other fields. Why? 

The differentiation between the 
arts and other subject areas lies to 
a large extent in the uniqueness of 
the non-measurable degree of art’s 
intensity. It is not possible to 
measure the degree of affectation a 
work of art can evoke within a 
person nor the intensity of its emo- 
tional effect upon him. As Koestler 
indicates, “the nervous effects of 
. .. contemplating a picture . . . are 
like motor responses to anger and 
joy, non specific and diffuse” [1]. 

It is also difficult to convey in 
semantic terms, due to the subject- 
tivity of the feelings involved, the 
emotional import art engenders. 
Indeed it has been conjectured that 
the communicative aspects of the 
art itself preclude the need for 
written or verbal statements con- 
cerning it. Surely the graphic arts 
need no words, even though the 
artist of today is often forced into 
the role of social critic or rapporteur 
who must explain about his paint- 
ings that which could be learned 
by exposure to them. 

The great quantity of literature 
available concerning the arts is gen- 
erally concerned with methods of 
production, or skills of appreciation. 
The arts may be united by the 
commonality of techniques but the 
values for counseling lie with the 
art objectives. It is the objectives 
with which both the aspirant and 
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the counselor must concern them- 
selves if the -advice given is to be 
sound, valid, and cognizant of the 
many factors involved in the arts. 
As DeArmond so aptly puts it, 
“There is all the difference in the 
world between agreement on ob- 
jectives and agreement on methods. 
The first is absolutely essential to 
success; the second is not” [2]. Art 
permits a wide diversification of 
choice in both idea and media; it 
is the objectives of the art student 
who must remain relatively con- 
stant, and establish the basis for 
sound counseling. 

Mathematics or biological sci- 
ence, although possessed of high 
degrees of creative components, 
differ in that they do not contain 
the emotional portent bound up 
in the arts. Almost all aesthetic 
theories support the contention that 
emotion plays a major role in the 
creation or appreciation of art 
forms. In fact Y. Gassett [3] main- 
tains that non-acceptance of new 
works or new. movements in art is 
due largely to the fact that the 
public can only identify with those 
experiences which lie within their 
frame of reference. To project be- 
yond this is to lose the identifica- 
tion which has formed so important 
a part of their lives. 

The rationalism of mathematics 
or the sciences has a more provable 
base; facts may be quoted and the 
answer “proved.” There is a tend- 
ency for students to accept the 
word of an expert concerning a 
scientific law despite its technical 
sounding language and high level 
of abstraction, but spatial relation- 
ships in paintings—sound as they 
are in their mathematical precision 
and well as they are expostulated 
by noted art critics—are doubted, 
refuted, and even derided. 

Art is so bound up with subjec- 
tivity that one may say of any 
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painting, “I don’t like it, it is not a 
good painting,” and say it with 
authority or at least impunity. 
That one may not like (as was the 
case) the Copernican theory does 
not lessen its being a fact. Liking 
or disliking liver does not change 
its nutritional value or the fact that 
it was cooked by an excellent chef. 
But in art, a well painted, mean- 
ingful statement, emotionally and 
intellectually conceived, is often dis- 
missed with a shake of the head to 
the accompaniment of approving 
nods of other heads. It is, there- 
fore, the intrinsic factors of art it- 
self and the preconceptions of the 
public which make it so difficult for 
the counselor to discuss an art 
career with the counselee. 

To further complicate matters, a 
stereotypic pattern holds for the 
artists as well as their works. The 
artist is generally considered a 
breed apart, with seemingly endless 
idiosyncrasies ranging from unique- 
ness of dress to deviations in social 
behavior and language. All too 
often the public constructs an image 
of him based on conceptions moti- 
vated by the movies or the novel. 
To provide counseling in the arts 
requires that the above beliefs be 
dispelled. This may be accom- 
plished in part by speakers from the 
local art association, museums, art 
galleries, or advertising agencies. 

The parents of students desiring 
art careers seem to fall into two 
categories, those who believe their 
offspring has a talent rivalling 
Picasso, and those who are firmly 
convinced art is a waste ‘of time, 
energy, as well as being totally im- 
practical as to earning power. It 
is well for the counselor to explain 
the full implications of the student’s 
choice of an art career and the 
ramifications thereof to the parents 
if there seems to be a need for 
clarification. 
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For sound counseling in the arts 
it is imperative that once the stu- 
dent’s educational objectives are 
known, he be made aware of the 
wide occupational field encom- 
passed by the arts. After this infor- 
mation is ascertained, the student 
should formulate plans for entering 
the desired field of interest and con- 
centration. Often a student, em- 
bued with the idea of becoming an 
artist, is content after counseling 
and being made aware of his in- 
terests, to merely take a course in 
art appreciation or basic drawing. 
It is well to counsel potential art 
students without appropriate moti- 
vation out of as well as into the 
field. 

The choice of art as a vocation 
influences to a large extent the stu- 
dents’ choice of college or profes- 
sional school. Commercial art is 
often best learned in “art schools” 
which specialize in such courses, 
and which prepare students for pro- 
fessional art careers. The concen- 
tration in these schools accent the 
“studio” approach to art and the in- 
structors are usually practicing 
members of the profession. This 
type of art education is especially 
valuable if a degree in art is not de- 
sired, or if the academic standing 
of the student is not satisfactory for 
admission to a four year liberal arts 
college or university. 

In a junior college or a four year 
college, it may be assumed that the 
general requirements for the first 
two years are approximately the 
same. The art major must satisfy 
the lower division requirements, 
although he may be taking a variety 
of art courses. In these first years, 
the student should be counseled 
often, by both the counselor and 
academic advisor so that if a change 
to another vocation is desired it 
can be affected with little effort or 
time loss. 
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Each college and art school 
offers catalogues outlining their 
courses and the placement services 
rendered. An art school with a 
good reputation can place students 
with relative ease, and indeed many 
so boast in their publications. Four 
year colleges also extend these serv- 
ices and afford placement in art 
education as well. It must be 
pointed out that the art agencies 
are more inclined to offer employ- 
ment to students who have at- 
tended schools with high profes- 
sional ratings rather than schools 
offering a general art education 
with no specific emphasis. 

The arts fall into roughly four 
classifications. From these areas 
the student can be counseled con- 
cerning the one with which he feels 
the greatest affinity. This decision 
usually does not occur during a 
single counseling session; it is only 
when the student realizes the wide 
diversification of career possibilities 
in the arts that he can best judge 
his own attitudes. 


Fine Arts 


Today the fine arts are in a 
rather unique position. Art is more 
appreciated than purchased. The 
days of patronage are gone, and 
the artist must rely on financial 
sources often not readily available. 
Few artists depend totally upon the 
sale of their paintings for a liveli- 
hood and often teach or accept 
commercial commissions to aug- 
ment their income. The practicing 
fine artist usually submits his work 
to galleries or to competitive ex- 
hibits, hoping to eventually build a 
sufficient reputation to sustain him- 
self financially. 

Within the scope of the fine arts 
is the painter, sculptor, print-maker, 
and oftentimes the potter, jeweler, 
and weaver. It is most important 
for the student to be realistic re- 
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garding the fine arts and to be 
aware of the low rewards it may 
afford financially. The art histo- 
rian, museum director, gallery di- 
rector, art supply dealer, curator, 
writer, or critic all need a good 
background in the fine arts. These 
are not peripheral positions but 
necessary contributing segments 
which tend to make up the whole 
field of fine arts. 


Commercial Art 


The most expansive phase of the 
arts is commercial art which deals 
with everything artistic from adver- 
tising to package design. Within 
this field (in which even the fine 
arts play a role) the multi-skills and 
imagination of the artist are utilized 
by business and industry. Under 
this category are listed the follow- 
ing skills: Advertising, Design, 
Lettering, Layout, Photography, 
Cartooning, Illustration, Color Con- 
sultancy, Printing Processes, Draft- 
ing, Packaging, Interior Decoration, 
Fashion Drawing, Landscape De- 
sign, and Rendering, to name but 
a few. 

Every magazine, advertising 
brochure, or packaged commodity 
was conceived in the mind of the 
commercial artist. This field ab- 
sorbs the largest art potential. The 
great demands of television have 
created new markets for the talents 
of creative commercial artists, and 
the need is increasing. 


Art Education 


Students may enroll for a major 
in art education and the acquisition 
of a teaching credential in art as 
the goal. Often it is possible to ob- 
tain “special” credentials entitling 
one to teach only in the fields of 
specialization. Credentials in ele- 
mentary or secondary school educa- 
tion stress the major and minor, 
either of which may be art. The 
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student is enrolled within the de- 
partment or college of education 
and, if an art major, will do his 
student teaching within that field. 
Art education majors have a wide 
variety of areas in which they may 
concentrate including fine arts, art 
history, crafts, commercial art, 
print-making, etc. 

It must be conceded that less em- 
phasis is placed on the arts in a 
teacher-education institution than 
a school of fine arts. Nevertheless 
wide exposure in all phases of art 
equips the student for graduate 
work in his field of major interest. 


Art in Industry 


A fine line of definition occurs 
here, for almost any phase of the 
art skills may be applied industri- 
ally. The ceramicist, one who 
practices in the fine arts, may still 
be a consultant to industry in sub- 
mitting designs for mass-reproduc- 
tion. The weaver, the jeweler, the 
glass maker, the mosaicist, the 
sculptor, all contribute to industry 
in some way. Architects utilize 
artists and artisans as ‘resource per- 
sonnel who implement the design 
of buildings. The fashion designer 
and the automotive designer have 
in common the knowledges neces- 
sary to express in form, color, and 
design their ideas of modifications 
of ideas. 

All design, whether of turbo- 
electric engines or packages for 
soap, lies in the hands of the de- 
signer who utilizes the principle 
of form fulfilling its function. More 
and more, art as a commodity is 
being employed by industry. The 
color coordination of the offices, 
the design of the furniture for maxi- 
mum efficiency, and the fine art 
that hangs on the walls are ex- 
amples of this common usage. 

The counselor must know, and 
the student must be made aware 
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of the vast variety of new op- 
portunities available to the trained 
art graduate. But both must know 
equally that art education requires 
much work, great concentration, 
enormous interest, a keen percep- 
tion, and a degree of the indefinable 
and nebulously described emotional 
empathy which permits one, when 
he is asked his profession, to 
proudly say, “I am an artist.” 
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SOCIOMETRIC STUDIES 


Iu a Sheltered Workshop 
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by SOL FEINGOLD 


LTHOUGH the primary goal of 
A a sheltered worshop is voca- 
tional training, it also provides a 
social milieu. Consequently, the 
workshop should have secondary 
goals related to social adjustment. 
This is of special concern when dis- 
cussing the sheltered workshop for 
the mentally retarded population. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting the mentally subnormal 
individual is that of adequate social 
relations. Consequently, one of the 
areas of unmet needs in the shel- 
tered workshop is that of assuring 
maximum interpersonal relations. 

Thompson [1] lists the following 
as objectives of the workshop in the 
area of social relations: 

® to nourish harmonious 

personal relations 

@ to promote beneficial social 

relations 


inter- 
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© to foster social relations 

® to encourage positive moral 
behavior acceptable to the 
social order 


The question arises as to how 
these noteworthy objectives can be 
reached. It appears that the first 
requirement is to determine the 
dynamics of the social situation in 
the sheltered workshop. It is 
toward this end that the present 
preliminary study was undertaken 
at this time. 

The use of the sociometric tech- 
nique with groups of retarded ap- 
pears to have been employed in only 
rare instances. In one such study 
Hays [2] used a population of 123 
girls of borderline or dull normal 
intelligence and asked them “who is 
your best friend?” He found that 
the choices were made on the basis 
of Intelligence Quotient and Mental 
Age rather than on Chronological 
Age. Sutherland et al. [3] used a 
sample of 220 females ranging in 
I.Q. from 18 to 83. The results 








indicated that C.A. was the most 
important factor in choosing friends 
and that I1.Q. was next in im- 
portance. Both researches were 
conducted on __institutionalized 
mentally retarded individuals and 
both studies involved only one sex. 
The current study of both sexes was 
conducted in a sheltered workshop 
for the mentally retarded to see if 
the results would be altered by 
these factors. 

The subjects in this study were 
18 mentally retarded young adults 
whose I.Q. range was 31 to 77 and 
whose C.A. range was 18 years 2 
months to 24 years 10 months. 
Both male and female retardates 
were in the study population al- 
though no effort was made to deter- 
mine the effect of sex on the results. 
Each member of the group was 
asked next to whom he would like 
to sit at the Christmas party. The 
question was asked individually in 
the counselor's office. The choices 
were noted and a product-moment 
correlation was obtained between 
I.Q. and choice, and between C.A. 
and choice. 

The results showed a correlation 
of .22 between I.Q. and choice and 
a correlation of —.17 between C.A. 
and choice. Neither figure was 
statistically significant. These find- 
ings offer some support to Hays re- 
sults in that I.Q. was more closely 
associated with the choice of friends 
than was C.A. but they disagree 
with Sutherland’s study which 
found that C.A. is more important 
than I.Q. in choosing friends. 
However, it appears to the present 
writer that an important factor was 
not studied in the above researches. 

The indices of I.Q., M.A., and 
C.A. as used to reflect competence 
or level of functioning for a re- 
tarded population does not give an 
adequate picture. It seems that the 
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more important measure in this 
situation is the social age. What, 
if any, would the difference have 
been in the studies cited if the social 
age had been included along with 
the other measures? This author 
feels that the results would have 
been strikingly more revealing. It 
is further hypothesized that the 
social age and choice would have 
given the highest correlation if this 
procedure would have been carried 
out in the above studies. The 
writer is presently engaged in test- 
ing this hypothesis. He would ap- 
preciate receiving communication 
from persons who have information 
regarding other studies in this area. 

It might be fruitful, in conclusion, 
to enumerate some of the problems 
encountered in a research of this 
type. First, the question of 
whether to use both male and fe- 
male subjects has to be answered. 
Second, a determination must be 
made as to the spread in the range 
of both the I.Q. and C.A. Third, it 
must be ascertained whether the 
inclusion of negative choices is 
feasible. At any rate, it is of para- 
mount importance to detect the fac- 
tors of choice among the mentally 
retarded so that they will be able to 
effect the maximum social adjust- 
ment to their environment. 
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Young Eyes on Accounting, American Accounting Association, 1957, 8 pp. 
Free. J-3. 
ACTING 
Jobs for the Future—on Radio, TV, Stage or Screen, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. 
Subscription. L-3. 
On Stage Miss Douglas, Howard, Lisa, Julian Messner, Inc., 1960, 190 pp. 
$2.95. A-2. 
ADVERTISING 
Ad Man, Careers, December, 1957, 4 pp. Subscription. L-2 
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copy. D-l1. 
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Trade Academy Press, 1960, 50 pp. $1.50. C-1. 
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bour, Canada, 1956, 32 pp. 10¢. C-2. 
ARCHITECTURE 
A Practicing Architect, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1959, 8 pp. Sub- 
scription. L-3. 
Architects, Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 
ART 
Cooper Union Art School, Street and Smith Publications, 1960, 8 pp. 25¢. 
L-3. 
Jobs in Art, Science Research Associates, 1960, 1 p. Subscription. K-2. 
Jobs in Art, Science Research Associates, 1960, 32 pp. $1.00. G-1. 
This Is The Art Center School, The Art Center School, 1960, 168 pp. 
Free. N-3. 
ASTRONOMY 
Employment Outlook for Astronomers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1960, 6 pp. Subscription. L-l1. 
AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Opportunities in the Automotive Industry, Automotive Manufacturers 
Association, 1959, 8 pp. Free. I-2. 
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Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 4 pp. 5¢. E-2. 
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Employment Outlook For Electronic Servicemen and Technicians, Super- 
a of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 6 pp. 
¢. -1. 

Employment Outlook In Electronics Manufacturing Occupations, Super- 

—, of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 10 pp. 

¢. -l. 
Electronics Technician, Careers, 1960, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
ENGINEERING 

Careers In Engineering, Purdue University, 1959, 36 pp. Free. G-l. 

Employment Outlook In Engineering, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960, 13 pp. 15¢. G-1. 

Engineering Education On The Cooperative Plan, General Motors Institute, 
1957, 20 pp. Free. N-3. 

Engineers, General, Careers, 1960, 10 pp. Subscription. G-2. 

Engineers Unlimited, Harry Edward Neal, Julian Messner, Inc., 1960, 
192 pp. $3.50. G-l. 

Enginéers Wanted, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

Memo To Tomorrow's Engineer, Careers, 1960, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

Packaging Engineer, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. N-3. 

The Combustion Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 
1 p. Subscription. L-3. 

The Field Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription. L-3. 

The Research Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription. L-3. 

What About Women Engineers?, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1961, 2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 

You and Your Job . ... Are You Being Underpaid—Or Overpaid?, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

You and Your Job . . . Britain Opens A New Route to The Ph.D., Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

You and Your Job . . . Industry ed Its Mind On Engineering Educa- 
tion, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., New York, 1959, 4 pp. 
Subscription. L-3. 

Your Career As An Aero/Space Engineer, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 1961, 22 pp. Free. J-2. 

ENGINEERING, AERONAUTICAL 
Aeronautical Engineer, Careers, 1960, 7 pp. Subscription. D-2. 
Aeronautical Engineer, Personnel Services, Inc., 1960, 6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
ENGINEERING, CHEMICAL 


Chemical Engineer, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. N-3. 
ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 


Electrical Engineer, Career Summary, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. 
N-3. 


ENGINEERING, TECHNICIANS 


A Current Summary on Supporting Technical Personnel, Careers, 1958, 
4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

Aeronautical Engineering Technician, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. 

America Needs More Technicians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1959, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

Close-Up of the Technician: Engineering Semipro?, Careers, 1960, 6 pp. 
Subscription. L-3. 

Employment Outlook For Technicians Draftsmen, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 15 pp. 15¢. G-l1. 

Industrial Laboratory Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
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Industrial Laboratory Technician Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
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Industrial Management and Engineering Technicians, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1960, 8 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Putting Technicians To Work in Research and Development Projects, 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959, 4 pp. Subscription L-2. 
Science’s Right Hand Girls, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959, 
2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
Technical Secretaries—A New Career, by Raymond Shuessler, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Try The Technical Occupations, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1960, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
FINANCE 
Banking Careers For Women, Careers, 1959, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Banking Careers For Women, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 
2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Employment Outlook In the Banking Occupations, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 9 pp. 10¢ H-l. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT WORK 
Employment Outlook For Policemen, Firemen, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 7 pp. 10¢. N-2. 
FISHING INDUSTRY 
Commercial Fisherman, Career Summary, Careers, 1961, 2 pp. Subscrip- 
tion. N-3. 
Fisherman, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 45¢ or sub- 
scription. D-2. 
Modern Hunters of Moby Dick, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1960, 4 pp. Subscriptions. L-3. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WORK IN 
Overseas Employment For Engineers, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., 1959, 2 pp. Subscriptions. L-2. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Foreign Service Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription. K-2. 
FORESTRY 
Employment Outlook For Foresters, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960, 4 pp. 5¢. D-2. 
Forester, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959, 1 p. Subscription. 
Preparing For A Career In Forestry, Oregon State College, 1960. 7 pp. 
Free. N-3. 
Professional Forester, Occupational Information Monograph No. 44, State 
Guidance Service, State Department of Education, 1961, 5 pp. 25¢. 
D-2. 
Should You Be a Forester? by Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, New York Life 
Insurance Co., 1960, 10 pp. Free. L-3. 
Trees For Tomorrow, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959, 4 pp. 
Subscription. L-2. 
FOUNDRY WORK 
Employment Outlook In The Foundry Occupations, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 10 pp. 10¢. G-l. 
Foundry Occupation, Careers, 1960, 7 pp. Subscription. D-2. 
Molder, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 2 pp. 35¢ or sub- 
scription. D-2. 
Molder, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. Subscription. 


K-3. 
FUR DRESSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Furrier, Careers, 1961, 2 pp. Subscription. N-3. 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
Upholsterers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1961, 4 pp. 45¢ and 
subscription. D-2. 
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GARMENT-INDUSTRY 
Custom Tailors and Dressmakers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960, 
4 pp. 45¢ and subscription. D-2. 
Employment Outlook In the Men’s Tailored Clothing Industry, Superin- 
ge “y Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 10 pp. 
¢. -l. 
Tailors, Careers, 1960, 7 pp. Subscription, D-2 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Begin Your Career In Home Economics At Albright College, Public Rela- 
tions Office, Albright College, 1960, 7 pp. Free. N-3. 
Career Possibilities In Which’ Home Economics Is Important (Chart), 
1960, 1 p. Subscription. K-3. 
Dedicated Career, Careers, 1960, 4 pp. Subscription. L-3. 

Employment Outlook For Home Economists Dietitians, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 9 pp. 10¢. G-2. 
Highlights of Heib (Home Economists in Business ), American Home 

Economics Association, 1960, 11 pp. 10¢. N-3. 
Home Demonstration Agent, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. N-3. 
Home Demonstration Agent, Mrs. Jean Webb Williams, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 35¢ and subscription. D-2. 
Home Demonstration Agent Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1960, 1 p. Subscription, K-3. 
Home Economics Career Brief, Careers, 1960, 7 pp. Subscription. D-2. 
Home Economics—My Choice For A Profession, Careers, 1960, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription. L-3. 
— Economist—A Career For You, Careers, 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. 
Home Economics Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription. K-2. 
“I Have An Exciting Job,’ Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 
3 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
It’s Not Too .. . Early To Start Thinking About Your Home Economics 
Future, American Home Economics Association, 1960, 5 pp. Free. J-2. 
“My Thanks To Home Economics!” Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
HOTEL WORK 
A Hotel Man Is Always Busy (Hotel Manager), Careers, 1959, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription. L- 3. 
Careers in Hotel Administration by Juvenal L. Angel, World Trade 
Academy Press Inc., 1960, 22 p. $1.25. G-2. 
Employment Outlook ‘In the Hotel Occupations, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 11 pp. 10¢. H-l1. 
Hotel Manager (Career Brief), Careers, 1960, 6 pp. Subscription. D-2 
Hotel Occunations, Occunational Guide No. 37, Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, 1959, 23 pp. 25¢. H-2. 
INSTRUMENT MAKING AND REPAIRING 
Employment Outlook For Instrument Repairmen, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 5 pp. 5¢. D-2. 
Instrument Maker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 35¢ 
and subscription. D-2. 
Instrument Maker Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription. K-3. 
Instrument Makers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. and 
subscription. D-2. 
Instrument Repairman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 
35¢ and subscription. D-2. 
Instrument Repairman Chart, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 
1 p. Subscription. K-3. 
Instrument Technician, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription. . N-3. 
INSURANCE WORK 


Employment Outlook In Insurance Occupations, Clerks, Agents, Actuaries, 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 15 


pp. 15¢. H-2. 
Insurance Clerk, Career Summary, Careers, 1961, 2 pp. Subscription. 
N-3. 


Insurance Workers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 45¢ and 
subscription. G-2. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
Employment Outlook For Interior Designers & Decorators, Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 4 pp. 5¢. L-2. 
Interior Decorators, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1959, 4 pp. 45¢ and 
subscription. D-2. 
INVENTING 
Inventor (No Genius Required), Careers, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
Careers For High School Graduates In Steel, American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 1960, 36 pp. 25¢. H-3. 
Employment Outlook In The Iron and Steel Industry, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 12 pp. 10¢. H-l1. 
JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 
Employment Outlook For Watch Repairmen, Jewelers, Jewelry Repairmen, 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, 
6 pp. 10¢. G-2. 
LIBRARY WORK 
Librarians, Michigan Employment Security Commission, Employment Serv- 
ice Division, 1960, 20 pp. 25¢. F-2. 
Library Life—Can Be Beautiful, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1959, 2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
Electric Power Plant Switchboard Operator, Chronicle Guidance Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
NURSING 
Nurse Todd’s Strange Summer, Macdonald, Zillah K., and Ahl, Vivian J., 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1960, 192 pp. $2.95. A-2. 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Occupational Therapist, H. Alan Robinson, Personnel Services, Inc., Sept. 
1960, 6 pp. 50¢. E-l. 
OFFICE WORK 


Messengers and Office Boys, Science Research Associates, 1959, 4 pp. 45¢. 


Office Clerical Salaries—Where Are They Headed? Careers, 1959, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. L-3. 
Shorthand, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 
OFFICE WORK—BOOKKEEPING 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Careers, 1960, 8 pp. 25¢. D-l1. 
OFFICE WORK—COURT REPORTER 
Court Reporter, Careers, 1960, 8 pp. 25¢. D-l1. 
Shorthand Reporters. Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 
OFFICE WORK—OFFICE MACHINE OPERATION ° 
Key Punch Operator, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. 15¢. D-2. 
Clerical—Key Punch Operator, Typist, Stenographer, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. 
Subscription. L-2. 
OFFICE WORK—SECRETARY 
Male Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Dec., 1960, 4 pp. 
35¢. D-1. 
Male Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Dec., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 
Professional Secretaries Do Not Fear Automation, 1960, 3 pp. Subscription 
Service. L-3. 
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She’s A Secretary, Careers, 1959, 3 p. Subscription Service. L-3. 
oe Secretary, ee Gilmore, The Wartnell Press, 1958, 60 pp. 
¢. 
What a Secretary Should Know About Bosses, Evelyn G. Day, The Dartnell 
Press, 1959, 23 pp. N-3. 
What A Secretary Should Know About Herself, Katherine S. Miller, The 
Dartnell Press, 1960, 23 pp. N-3. 
What You Need Is A Secretary, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1960, 1 p. Subscription Service. L-3. 
OFFICE WORK-STENOGRAPHY AND TYPING 
= -Typist, H. Alan Robinson, Personnel Services, Inc., 1960, 6 pp. 50¢. 
OPTICAL GOODS INDUSTRY 
Optician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. a D-2. 
Optician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Sept. 1960, 1 p. Sub- 
scription Service. K-3. 
PARK SERVICE AND RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
Park Naturalist, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
PERSONNEL WORK 
“ — 20,000 Guidance Counselors, Careers, 1960, 5 pp. Subscription 
ervic 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
— —_— Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 
¢. <1. 
Petroleum Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 
PHARMACY 
Prescription For Success, Careers, 1960, 5 p. Subscription Service. L-2. 
Tomorrow’s Managers—W here Are T. hey Coming From? Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1960, 3 p. Subscription Service. L-3. 
PLANNING 
— Future for City Planners, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription Service. 
City Planner, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. F-2. 
POSTAL SERVICE 
Letter Carriers, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Photoengravers, Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-l. 
PRINTING TRADES 
Job Printing Pressman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 
——— Pressman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 
¢ 
Offset Lithographers, Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 
Should You Go Into Counseling? C. Gilbert Wrenn, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1960, 11 pp. F-2. 
PUBLIC OFFICE 
City Managers, Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-l1. 
City Managers, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Radio Operator, Careers, 1960, 7 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
RECREATION WORK 
Career Possibilities For Those Interested In Recreation Work, Careers, 1960, 
1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
Recreation Workers, Science Research Associates, 1960, 4 pp. 45¢. D-1. 
RETAIL TRADE—DEPARTMENT STORES 
Brenda Becomes a Buyer, Rega Kramer McCarty, Julian Messner, Inc., 
1960, 191 pp. $2.95. A-2. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR POSITIONS 
Obtaining the Job You Want, Vigil, D. J., Alpha Kappa Psi, 1955, 2 pp. 
Free. L-3. 
Successful Job Hunting, Careers, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
AUTOMATION 
Automation: How Soon? How Far? Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., 1959, 4 pp. Subscriptions. L-2. 
CHOICE OF AN OCCUPA'110ON 
Careers, by Walter M. Lifton, Tangley Oaks, Educational Center, 1960, 19 
pp. Free. N-2. 
Helping Youth Look At Jobs, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960, 4 pp. 
Free. N-2. 
How to Get A Job With A Future, Young Presidents’ Organization, Inc., 
1960, 14 pp. Free. N-2. 
COLLECTIONS 
Begin Your Career In Language and Literature At Albright College, Public 
Relations Office, Albright College, 1960, 8 pp. Free. N-3. 
Careers and Courses, LaSalle College, 1960, 42 pp. 20¢. N-2. 
Careers In Humanities, Director of Admissions, St. Francis College, 1959, 
7 pp. Free. N-3. 
Meet the Majors (A Look at Professional Opportunities Awaiting You), 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959, 2 pp. Subscription. L-2. 
24 Jobs For The Liberal Arts Major, Alumnae Advisory Center, 1960, 8 pp. 


25¢. L-1l. 

What's In A Name? .Science Research Associates, 1960, 1 p. Subscription. 
K-3. 

You and Your Career, Dr. Alan Robinson, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 1960, 30 
pp. 50¢. 


Charting Your Course, Unit 1, Volumes 1 Regs y VIII, Finney Company, 

1960, 8 Volumes 20 Briefs each. $32.50. N-3. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 

American Legion News Service, American Legion News Service, 1960, 1 p. 
Free. N- 

a GI Bill, The Education and Scholarship Committee-American 

ion, 1960, lp. Free. N-3. 

PB on ae Mey F ellowships and Loans—News Service, Bellman Publishing Co. 
1961, 8 pp. $2.50 ‘ead letter or $20.00 per year. N-3. 

Scholarships, — “+ and Loans—News Service, Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1960, 8 $2.50 per letter or $20.00 per year. N-2. 

Scholarships, Fellows ei and Loans—News Service, Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1960, 8 pp. $2.50 we letter or $20.00 per year. N-2. 

Scholarships—F or Who om, Gertrude Forrester, Occu-Press, 1960, 12 pp. 
$2.50 per letter or $20. 00 per year. N-3. 

SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 

Career Possibilities for those interested in Geometry, Careers, 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 

Career Possibilities for those interested in Mathematics, Careers, 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 

Mathematics and Your Career, U.S. Department of Labor, 1960, 10 pp. 


Why Take English? Science Research Associates, 1960, 1 p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 


Why Take Forvign Languages? Science Research Associates, 1960, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 


Why Take Science? Science Research Associates, 1960, 1 p. Subscription. 
3 


K-3. 
SKILLED WORKERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
Skilled Workers, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959-60, 4 pp. Free. D-3. 
SUCCESS ON THE JOB 


A Man Who is Contented With What He Has Done Will Never Become 
Famous, Careers, 1960, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
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Cause for Firing, Careers 1960, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 

Happy In your Job?, Careers, 1958, 3 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 

He is lonely who builds a WALL instead of A BRIDGE!, Careers, 1960, 
lp. Subscription Service. K-3. 

If You Can’t Do Extraordinary Things .. Do Ordinary Things Extraordi- 
narily Well, Careers, 1960, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 

It’s All in the State of Mind, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 
1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 

More People are run down by Gossip than by Automobiles!, Careers, 1960, 

lp. Subscription Service. K-3. 

Student Aid Bulletin, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960, 12 pp. 
Subscription Service. N-2. 

The Difference is in the Planning!, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1960, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 

The Future Belongs to Those Who Prepare, Careers, 1960, 1 p. Sub- 
scription Service. K-3. 

The Person With Push Eventually Passes the Person with Pull, Careers, 
1960, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 

You Can't Hire A Hand (and other essays), Temple Burling, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 29 pp. 10¢. N-2. 

— Man: Don't Sell Yourself Short, Careers, 1960, 2 pp. Subscription 

ervice. L-3. 


Publisher’s Index 


Albright College, Public Relations Office, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, 111 East 38th Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 

Alumnae Advisory Center, 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

American Accounting Association, 1775 South College Road, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

American Cemetery Association, 12 North Third Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 

ork. 

American Legion News Service, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Art Center School, 5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 5, California. 

Automotive Manufactures Association, 320 New Center Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

Beauty Career Council, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Careers, Largo, Florida. 

Career Information Service, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York. 

Clarkson College, Potsdam, New York. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 

Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

Controllers Institute of America, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Dental Hygienists’ Alumni Association, Columbia University, New York. 

Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 

Finney Company, 3350 Gorham Avenue, Minneapolis 26, Minnesota. 

General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan. 

— the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 64th Street, New York 21, New 
Yor 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia 41, Pennsylvania. 

Los Angeles Junior College of Business, 1601 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 15, 
California. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Employment Service Division, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Personnel Services, Inc., Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Richards Rosen Press, Inc., 13 East 22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 

St. Francis College, Director of Admissions, 35 Butler Street, Brooklyn 31. 
New York. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

State Guidance Service, State Dept. of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Street and Smith Publications (no address). 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
35, B.C. 

Tangley Oaks, Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 

The — Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

The Dartnell Press, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Univac Education Series, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Young Presidents’ Organization, Inc., 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Liberal Education of Teachers 


Are School Teachers Illiberally Educated? by Earl J. McGrath 
and Charles H. Russell, is a report of a study by the Institute of 
Higher Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, made 
possible by the Carnegie Corporation. The 28-page monograph is 
available from the Bureau of Publications for $1. 


Factory fobs Studied 


Factory Jobs—Employment Outlook for Workers in Jobs Requir- 
ing Little or No Experience or Specialized Training is a new bulletin 
just released by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Veterans Administration. It pro- 
vides occupational information on an area of work representing one 
of the largest fields of employment—“operative” jobs in manufactur- 
ing industries. 

These semi-skilled jobs offer thousands of employment opportuni- 
ties for persons with little or no specialized training or experience. 
Some of the occupations covered in the bulletin are assemblers, in- 
spectors, machine tool operators, and sewing machine operators. 

Information on these fields of work will be particularly useful to 
guidance counselors who will work with the 71/, million young per- 
sons expected to leave high school before graduation and enter the 
labor force during the 1960’s. An additional 111/, million boys and 
girls are expected to enter the labor force with only a high school 
education; many of these young people, too, will need occupational 
information on jobs requiring little or no specialized training or ex- 
perience. 

Additional copies of this 26-page illustrated bulletin (BLS Bull. 
No. 1288) are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 
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